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PREFACE 

N  explanation  may  seem  to  be  demanded  from 
any  person  who  has  the  temerity  to  add  one 
more  book  to  the  rapidly  increasing  flood  of 
literature  on  the  subject  of  Scx^ialism.  This 
literature  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of 
two  classes  of  writings:  those  which  are  denned  to  up- 
hold Socialism  as  a  whole  or  in  some  of  its  aspects,  and 
those  which  disclose  a  bias,  more  or  less  pronounced* 
against  Socialinn.  In  distinction  from  both  these  classes, 
the  present  discussion  is  desined,  as  its  title  indicates, 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  harmonizing  the  conflicting  views 
of  the  Socialists  and  the  non-Socialists.  No  dout  the 
more  octreme  Socialists  will  condem  the  proposals 
herein  as  reactionary  and  capitalistic  while  many  people 
of  conservative  tendencies  will  condem  them  as  revo- 
lutionary and  ultra-Socialistic,  Whether  or  not  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  all  bias  in  stating  these  proposals  has 
been  successfully  maintained  is  for  the  reader  to  judge. 
No  one  of  the  proposals  can  be  said  to  be  entirely  novel; 
many  of  them  are  in  fact  planks  taken  from  various  So- 
cialist platforms,  and  not  a  few  have  been  put  into  suc- 
cessful operation  in  one  or  nKure  fordign  countries.  The 
element  of  originality  in  this  Compfmnise  connsts  in  die 
way  in  which  these  various  proposals  have  been  grouped 
together  and  connected  up  with  the  two  great  principles 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  general  welfare  and  equality  of 
opportunity.  The  mission  of  the  Comjmwiisfi  will  be 
fulfilled  if  it  shall  cause  its  readers  to  think  more  seriously 
of  the  problems  discussed,  or  if  some  of  the  practical 
proposals  suggested  may  help  to  contribute  toward  the 
actual  solution  of  the  problem  of  tomorrow. 


Walter  H.  McClenon. 


Los  Angeles,  May,  1914. 
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PART  I 


Introduction  and  General  Principles 


SERIOUSNESS  OF  SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CONDITIONS  TODAY. 

Existence  <^  Evik  CaUing  for  a  Ronedy.  That  serious 
evils  exist  in  connection  widb  our  presrat  social  and  industrial 
system,  few  will  deny.    The  mamkms  progress  vatnessed  by 

the  Nineteenth  Century,  in  the  develc^ment  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery and  in  the  more  effective  organization  of  productive  indus- 
try, has  been  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  problems  more  com- 
plex and  difficuh  of  solution  than  those  of  any  former  period. 
There  are  indeed  those  who  maintain  that  the  seriousness  of  these 
evils  has  been  greatly  overestimated,  and  that  the  situation  will 
correct  itself  if  only  let  alme.  Thxn  are  others  who  maintain 
diat  evils  are  bound  to  esdst,  no  matter  what  social  and  mdustrial 
system  may  prevail,  and  that  Consequently  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
eradicate  the  existing  evils.  But,  to  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind, it  must  always  appear  worth  while  to  at  least  attempt  to 
find  a  remedy  for  admitted  evils.  The  real  question  is  not 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  search  for  a  remedy,  but  where  we 
shall  go  in  our  search*  and,  after  a  remedy  is  discovmd.  how  it 
shall  be  put  into  actual  qseraticm* 

Various  Attitudes  Toward  the  Existing  Evils.  Very 

widely  held,  especially  among  people  of  conservative  temperament, 
is  the  view  that  all  social  misery  is  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
fault  of  some  individual,  or  of  some  particular  group  of  individuals. 
Those  who  hold  this  view  ordinarily  cmitend  that  there  can  be  no 
remedy  for  any  of  the  existing  evils  except  in  the  education  of  the 
individual  and  in  the  maintenance  of  a  higher  ethical  standard  by 
the  community  in  general.  Such  a  view  is  however  not  in  accord 
with  the  observations  of  social  workers,  who  declare,  almost 
without  exception,  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  social  misery 
which  is  due  directly  to  economic  conditions  entirely  beyond  the 
ccmtrol  of  any  mdividual  or  group.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  persons  who,  recognizing  that  social  misery  is  largely  the 
r^lt  of  an  in4>erfea  sodal  and  industrial  orgamzatioQ,  believe 
that  the  cure  of  these  evils  may  be  found  in  some  one  q>edfic 
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reform — that  by  the  adoption  of  this  one  reform  the  largest  part 
of  all  the  existing  social  misery  can  be  abolished  at  a  single  blow. 
Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
profit-sharing,  labor  unions,  the  Single  Tax,  the  prohil^ticHi  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  and  a  score  of  others.  Each  of  these  reforms 
may  undoutedUy  be  very  <fesirable  from  ^  sodal  standpoint, 
and  tfieir  ad<v>tion  would  perhaps  remove  some  of  Ae  complexities 
of  the  most  serious  social  problems;  but  it  is  evident  to  a  clear 
thinker  that  no  one  of  them  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  or  can 
furnish  a  remedy  for  social  misery  as  a  whole. 

Altitude  o§  Economists.  The  modern  economist  cannot 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  existence  of  grave  evils  in  the  present  industrial 
system,  but  he  is  unable  to  point  out  any  remedy  for  these  evils, 
or  even  to  furnish  a  clear  and  convincing  analysis  of  their  causes. 
There  has  indeed  been  a  considerable  development  and  modifi-* 
cation  of  economic  theory  during  the  last  two  or  three  gena^ati^is. 
The  doctrine  of  laissez  /ofl'c,  with  many  of  its  corollaries,  has  hem 
discarded  as  a  guiding  principle  of  practical  action;  but  there 
is  not  yet  any  agreement  among  economists  as  to  what  guiding 
principle  should  be  accepted  in  its  place.  In  general,  the  modern 
economists  are  inclined  to  take  refuge  in  so-called  historical  theories. 
That  is,  they  point  out  the  various  economic  conditions  that  have 
prevailed  at  different  periods  of  history,  and  the  various  economic 
doctrines  i^ich  were  accq>ted  at  these  differrat  periods.  Tli^ 
show  diat  at  different  periods  the  determinative  laws  of  economics, 
if  not  actually  varying  to  meet  the  changing  conditions,  have  at 
least  appeared  in  considerably  varied  aspects,  and  that  sometimes 
one  principle,  sometimes  another,  has  appeared  to  be  controlling. 
The  practical  conclusion  of  these  historical  theories  seems  to  be 
that  we  are  now  passing  thru  a  transition  stage,  and  cannot  yet  be 
certam  what  prin^Ies  will  be  controlling  in  the  gmgring  period. 
The  eccmonust  as  an  indmdual  may  of  course  be  interested  in 
this  or  that  social  or  industrial  reform;  but  as  a  scientist  he  is 
unable  to  offer  any  comprehensive  program  for  the  elimination  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  our  present  system  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion. 

Attitude  d  Sociologists.    Nor  has  the  sociologist  much 

better  to  offer.  Until  very  recently  the  time  of  the  sociologists 
has  been  principally  occupied  in  proving  that  there  can  be  a  true 
science  of  sociology,  and  in  defining  its  general  scope  and  its 
problems.  There  have  indeed  been  many  attempts  on  the  part 
of  sociologists  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  existing  social  misery, 
and  occasionally  some  particular  sqqioIq^  my  indkate  what 
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appears  to  him  to  be  the  probable  way  of  eso^  from  diis  misery. 
Such  discussions  are  however  merely  individual  opinions,  and  do 

not  represent  the  conclusions  of  sociology  as  a  science;  indeed, 
they  are  usually  combatted  vigorously  by  other  sociologists  of  as 
good  standing  as  their  proponent.  The  ordinary  politician  may 
often  pose  as  a  sociologist,  and  pretend  to  have  a  solution  for  the 
social  and  industrial  proUems  of  the  day;  but  we  have  unfortu- 
nately found  from  sad  <ai|>»ic9ice  that  diese  solutions  are  ex- 
tremely superficial*  and  can  furnish  at  most  only  a  slite  temporary 
relief. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  SOCIALIST  MOVEMENT. 

Rl^iid  Growth  ci  Sodafisin.  There  is  however'  one  group 
which  offers  to  furnish  a  scientific  program  for  remedying  the 
existing  evils  by  a  systematic  removal  of  what  are  declared  to  be 
the  underlying  causes  of  these  evils,  as  demonstrated  by  various 
methods  of  observation  and  analysis.  This  group,  which  had  its 
origin  sixty-five  years  ago  under  the  leadersh^)  of  Karl  Marx  and 
Friedrich  Engels,  has  steadily  increased  in  numbers  and  influence, 
until  today,  thru  the  political  organizations  known  as  Socialist  or 
Social  Democratic,  it  commands  the  attention  of  the  voters  of 
practically  every  civilized  nation.  In  Australia  the  Socialists 
have  secured  complete  control  of  several  of  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments, and  at  least  temporarily  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
welL  In  Germany  the  Social  Democrats  have  a  clear  majority 
in  &e  l^slature  of  one  of  the  smaller  States;  and,  in  s|»te  of  a 
very  unequal  districting,  they  have  the  largest  r^resentabon  in 
die  Rddurtag  of  any  single  party,  polling  over  cme-^hird  the  total 
popular  vote  of  the  nation.  In  our  own  country  we  are  becoming 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  Socialists  in  the  governing  bodies  of 
cities,  large  and  small,  as  well  as  in  State  legislatures;  and  the 
recent  presence  of  a  Socialist  in  Congress  is  unlikely  to  prove 
merely  a  passing  phenomenon.  Everywhere  tibe  Socialists  are 
ra|»dly  makmg  converts,  and  these  converts  seem  always  to  possess 
the  fierce  ardor  of  religious  propagandists* 

^^Refutations"  of  Socialism*  Can  we  find  in  Socialism 
the  true  remedy  for  the  social  and  industrial  evils  of  today? 
Rarely  if  ever  has  there  been  a  really  effective  reply  to  the  con- 
tentions  of  the  Socialists.  There  have  indeed  been  numy  so^ 
called  ^'refutations  of  Sodalism/^  such  as  die  widely-reported 
lectures  of  Prof.  Mallock  at  Columbia  University  several  years 
ago;  but,  almost  without  exception,  these  "refutations'*  have  been 
composed  of  mere  platitudes,  or  of  arguments  based  on  an  aristo- 
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cratic  view  of  society  and  devoid  of  any  significance  for  a  Tw«i- 
tieth  Century  democratic  community  or  nation*  There  have  like- 
wise been  refutations  of  some  of  the  economic  theories  promul- 
gated by  the  Socialists,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  able  and  con- 
vincing is  the  criticism  of  the  Marxian  theory  of  value  by  Eugen 
V.  Boehm-Bawerk  in  his  two-volume  work  on  Capital  and  Interest.^ 
Such  refutaticms  are  unfortunately  ei^resaed  so  largely  in  the  tech- 
nical terms  af  eccmomic  scioice  tliat  Aiey  are  unsuited  to*  and  for 
the  most  part  unknown  by,  die  class  to  whidi  Socialism  makes  its 
chief  appeal.  Moreover,  as  we  shall  consider  presently.  Social- 
ism cannot  be  refuted  merely  by  refuting,  particular  economic 
theories  asserted  in  support  of  it.  Probably  the  best  criticism  of 
Socialism  as  a  whole  is  that  of  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  ;f  yet 
his  positicm  is  so  favorable  to  many  of  the  Socialist  contentions 
tliat  some  people  have  insisted  that  he  is  himself  a  Socialist  at 
heart  But  widKHtt  taking  time  to  examine  in  detail  any  of  die 
various  criticisms  of  Socialism,  it  will  perhaps  be  wordi  while 
for  us  to  consider  independently  the  validity  and  merits  of  the 
Socialist  doctrines  and  proposals. 

Wlulk  is  Socialism?  But  before  dtmg  so,  we  must  first 
deternune  exactly  ^diat  we  mean  by  the  term  SodaUsm.    It  is 

evidently  impossible  to  discuss  the  subject  intelligently  if  we  are 
to  regard  as  Socialistic  every  radical  proposal,  from  the  public 
ownership  of  telephones  and  the  taxation  of  land-values  to  free 
love  and  anarchy.  Neither  should  we  center  our  attention  ex- 
clusively upon  the  attitude  of  those  extremists  whose  demands 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  sudden  and  violent 
omfiscation  of  all  private  caintal  invested  in  productive  industry* 
For  the  true  definition  of  Socialism  we  must  look  rather  to  the 
statements  of  those  who  are  recognized  by  the  great  mass  of  or- 
ganized Socialists  as  their  leaders,  and  to  the  formal  declarations 
of  the  various  Socialist  conventions,  especially  those  in  our  own 
country.  X 

A  Political  Program  and  an  Ecmiomic  Faith.  In  gen- 
eral, we  may  look  upon  Socialism  either  as  a  political  program  or 


^Capital  und  Capitalzins,  Innsbruck,  1884;  Secood  Edition  1900;  Eng- 
lish Edition,  London  and  New  York.  1890. 

tSoci'aiism,  New  York,  1894. 

XA  good  explanation  of  Socialism  from  this  standpoint  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Jessie  Hughan,  entitled  American  Socialism  of  the  Present 
Day  (New  York,  1911);  a  careful  reading  of  it  is  recommended  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  learning  exactly  what  Socialism  is — and  what  it  is  nol» 
which  is  perhaps  more  in^wrtaat. 
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as  an  econonuc  faith.  As  a  political  program,  it  demands  the 
public  ownership  and  managemnt  of  dl  agencies  used  in  die  pro- 
dttction  of  the  necessities  of  life.  As  an  economic  faith,  it  affirms 
die  labor-productivity  theory  of  Karl  Marx,  with  various  corol- 
laries and  modifications  developed  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
There  are  many  Socialists,  especially  among  the  so-called  "intel- 
lectuals" or  moderate  wing  of  the  party,  Wio  insist  that  Socialism 
should  be  regarded  merely  as  a  political  {Mr^am,  independent  o| 
particular  economic  theories.  Tliis  view  was  accepted  by  Prof. 
EJ|y»  who  accordingly  discussed  in  his  book  merely  the  political 
aq>e(te  of  Socialism.  But  since  every  recent  Socialist  platform,  and 
nearly  every  Socialist  writer  or  speaker  of  prominence,  bases  the 
demand  for  sociahzation  of  industry  largely  upon  principles  drawn 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Marxian  labor-productivity  theory 
of  value,  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  true  concepti<Hi  of  even  political 
Socialism  without  a  brief  esuunmation  of  tlw  productivity  the^. 

THE  MARXIAN  THEORY  OF  VALUE. 

The  Measurement  of  Exchuige  Value.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  nowhere  in  die  chapter  on  Value  with  whidi  Maix 
opms  his  celebrated  work  on  Ci^Ktal*  does  he  attempt  to  give  a 
precise  definition  of  the  term  "value."  He  commences  the  chapter 
by  defining  a  commodity  as  **an  object  outside  us,  a  thing  that  by 
its  properties  satisfies  human  wants  of  some  sort  or  another/* 
(p.  1 . )  He  then  describes  the  familiar  phenomena  of  use^value* 
or  utility,  and  exchange  value,  which  he  later  (in  this  respect 
following  the  custom  of  all  economists)  refers  to  sinq>^  as  "vahw.** 
After  indicating  that  he  is  primari^  interested  in  finding  the 
method  of  measuring  exdiange  value,  he  states  that 

"The  exchange  value  of  commodities  must  be  capable 
of  being  expressed  in  terms  of  something  commcm  to  them 
all  .  .  .  Ajs  use-values»  conunodities  are,  above  all, 
of  difieroit  qualities,  but  as  exchange  values  they  are 
merely  different  quantities,  and  consequently  do  not  con- 
tain an  atom  of  use  value.  If  then  we  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration the  use-value  of  commodities,  they  have  only 
one  common  property  left,  that  of  being  prodiM:ts  of 
labor/'     (p.  4.) 

This  <Hie  common  element,  contmues  Marx,  must  be  reduced 


♦The  following  citations  are  from  the  London  edition  of  1906.  In  quot- 
ing I  have  changed  the  spellings  of  "labour/'  etc.,  to  the  American  style. 
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to  terms  of  "the  same  sort  of  labor,  human  labor  in  Ac  abslractt'* 

in  order  to  serve  as  the  measure  of  value. 

*'A  use-value,  or  useful  article,  therefore,  has  value 
only  because  human  labor  in  the  abstract  has  been  em- 
bodied or  materialized  in  it.  How,  then,  is  the  magnitude 
of  this  value  to  be  measured?  Plainly,  by  the  quantity 
of  the  value-creating  substance,  the  labor,  omtained  in 
the  article.'*  (p.  5.) 

Mandan  Interpretation  of  ''Value."  Before  following 
his  process  of  deduction  furdier»  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  just  what 
Marx  understands  by  the  term  "value."  AUho  he  gives  no  pre- 
cise definition  of  this  term,  he  indicates  two  inq>ortant  restricticms 
upon  the  extent  of  its  meaning.  In  the  first  place,  he  never 
regards  any  article  as  possessing  "value"  unless  it  is  a  product  of 
human  labor.    Thus  he  states  that 

"A  riling  can  be  a  use-value,  widiout  having  value. 
This  is  the  case  whenever  its  utiHty  to  man  is  not  due  to 
labor.    Such  are  air,  virgin  soil,  natural  meadows,  etc* 

(p.  7.) 
Again: 

"An  object  may  have  a  price  widiout  having  value 

.    .         for  instance,  the  price  of  uncultivated  land, 
which  is  without  value,  because  no  human  labor  has  been 
incorporated  in  it."     (p.  75.) 
In  the  second  place,  Marx  does  not  omader  that  all  products 
of  labor  must  necessarily  possess  vahie;  he  tdls  us  diat 

"Nothing  can  have  value,  without  being  an  object  of 
utility.  If  the  thing  is  useless,  so  is  the  labor  contained 
in  it;  it  does  not  count  as  labor,  and  therefore  creates  no 
value."    (p.  8.) 

Interpretation  of  "Labor-Time  Socially  Necessary." 
Marx  does  not  assert  that  the  value  of  a  commodity  is  determined 
or  measured  by  the  amount  of  labor  which  has  been  actually 
en4>l<^ed  in  its  producticm;  if  this  were  so, 

"The  more  idle  and  unskilful  the  laborer,  tfie  more 
valuable  would  his  commodity  be,  because  more  time 
would  be  required  in  its  production."    (p.  15.)  ' 

Value  is  determined  (and  measured>,  according  to  Marx, 
rather  by  "the  amount  of  labor  socially  necessary,  or  the  labor- 
time  socially  necessary  for  its  production,"  which  is  the  labor^ime 
"required  to  produce  an  article  under  the  normal  conditions  of 
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production,  and  with  the  average  degree  of  skill  and  inlenn^ 
preval«t  at  the  time.*'  (p.  6.)    Allowance  must  likewise  be  made 

for  differences  in  the  quality  of  labor;  clearly  the  labor  of  die 

foreman,  the  book-keeper,  and  the  manager  are  not,  in  the  measure- 
ment of  value,  to  be  counted  as  merely  the  equivalent  of  that  of  an 
ordinary  unskilled  laborer.  Marx  takes  account  of  these  differ- 
ences by  saying  that 

^'Skilled  labor  counts  <mly  as  sinv>le  [i.  e.,  unskilled] 
labor  intensified,  or  rather,  as  multiplied  simple  labor,  a 

given  quantity  of  skilled  being  considered  equal  to  a 
greater  quantity  of  simple  labor.     Experience  shows  that 
this  reduction  is  constantly  being  made."    (p.  II.) 
Marx  also  recognizes  the  existence  of  exceptional  situations, 
wha^e  die  ordbary  principles  do  not  seem  to  apply  without  addi- 
tional explanations.    Thus  he  explains  the  dinunuticm  of  value 
resulting  from  a  glut  of  the  market,  using  linen  as  an  example. 

'"Suppose  that  every  piece  of  linen  in  the  market 
omtains  no  more  labor-time  dian  is  socially  necessary. 
In  spite  of  this,  all  these  {»eces  taken  as  a  whole  may 
have  had  sqperfluoos  labor  time  q>ent  vpoa  tfmo.  If  the 
mari^t  cannot  stomach  the  whole  quantity  at  die  normal 
price  of  2  shillings  a  yard,  this  proves  that  too  great  a 
portion  of  the  total  labor  of  the  community  has  been  ex- 
pended in  the  form  of  weaving.  The  effect  is  the  same 
as  if  each  individual  weaver  had  expended  more  labor*- 
time  upon  his  particular  {NToduct  thw  is  socuJI^  neces- 
swy."  (p.  80.) 

Relation  of  the  Marxian  Theory  to  the  Political  Pro- 
gram of  Socialism.  Such  in  brief  is  the  outline  of  the  Marxian 
explanation  of  the  source  and  measurement  of  value.  The  relatiim 
of  this  theory  to  the  political  program  of  Socialism  is  very  Ma|4e. 
If  all  value  is  due  to  labor,  clearly  the  entire  vahie  of  every  OHn- 
mocBty  must  be  die  product  of  the  laborer  alone,  and  every  particle 
of  it  taken  from  him  in  the  form  of  rent,  interest,  or  profit, 
must  be  so  much  robbery  or  "exploitation  of  the  laborer.**  Indeed, 
if  the  original  premise  be  once  admitted,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  any  system  allotting  a  portion  of  the  values  produced  by  labor 
to  persons  who  have  contributed  ncme  of  the  labor  ^i^iich  created 
that  value,  is  an  injustice  not  to  be  tolerated  1^  a  society  recognizing 
the  most  elemratal  princ^les  of  justice  and  equity.  Nor  is  it  clear 
how  this  injustice  can  be  avoided  under  any  system  of  private  in- 
dustry; without  the  expectation  of  obtaining  interest  no  one  will  be 
feady  to  risk  his  capital  in  private  industry,  and  without  the  hope 
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of  profits  few  persons  will  be  ready  to  undertake  the  managemoit 
of  such  industry. 

Can  Labor  be  Reduced  to  a  Single  Unit  ?  But  we  can- 
not admit  the  original  premise.    So  far  as  anjrthmg  in  Marx*  line 

of  argument  is  concerned,  the  proposition  that  labor  is  the  only 
source  of  value  represents  merely  an  assumption  unsubstantiated 
either  by  logical  reasoning  or  by  experience.     If  one  were  to 
judge  from  the  complex  formulae  found  in  the  chapter  on  "Rate  of 
Labor  ExploitatiwB."  it  would  seem  that  Marx  himself  must  have 
considered  his  explanation  of  vahie  sufidently  precise  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  a  mathematical  treatment  of  the  entire  industrial 
system.    We  are  however  left  in  the  dark  as  to  smne  of  Ae 
details  essential  to  the  most  simple  practical  application  of  the  ex- 
planation.    In  spite  of  his  statement  that  the  reduction  of  skilled 
to  unskilled  labor  is  a  matter  of  every-day  experience,  Marx  gives 
no  hint  as  to  how  this  reduction  is  actually  worked  out  ^  We  may 
leadily  admit  Aat  there  must  be  some  economic  prmcq>Ie  under- 
lying the  fact  ^t  a  book-keQ>er  recoves,  let  us  say,  twice  as 
hi^  wages  as  a  ditch-digger.    But  can  this  fact  be  e3q>iained 
by  any  of  the  principles  stated  or  even  hinted  at  by  Marx?  There 
is  evidently  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  work  itself  to  indicate  that 
the  book-keeper's  labor  is  "multiplied  simple  labor,"  so  that  '  a 
givoi  quantity"  of  it  can  be  "considered  equal"  to  twice  the  same 
quuitity  of  the  ditch-digger's  labor.    Indeed,  looking  at  the  matter 
from  a  purely  a  priori  standpoint,  the  situation  would  seem  to  be 
the  reverse  of  this,  for  the  labor  of  the  ditch-digger  is  undmitedly 
far  more  disagreeable  and  exhausting.    Again,  Mai^  telk  us  that 
the  price  of  labor  is  determined  by  the  value  of  tfie  commodities 
necessary  to  the  physical  existence  of  the  laborer  and  his  family. 
Is  it  then  true  that  these  necessaries  cost  the  book-keeper  exactly 
twice  as  imich  as  the  ditch-digger?    No  dout  the  former's  stand- 
ard of  living  is  such  that  he  looks  upon  many  things  as  necessaries 
winch  Ae  latter  is  accurtcmied  to  get  along  v^nthout ;  but  this  stand- 
ard of  living  is  by  no  means  snftciently  definite  to  furnish  a  satis- 
factory unit  for  the  measurement  of  value.    In  fact,  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  book-keeper's  standard  of  living  is 
determined  by  the  customary  wages  of  book-keepers,  than  that 
this  standard  is  itself  determinative  of  his  wages,  and  that  thru 
these  wages  it  enters  into  the  value  of  every  commodity  produced 
in  die  shop  in  which  he  wiM-ks. 

Can  Value  be  Measured  by  any  Labor-Time  Unit? 

But  even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  possibility  of  reducing  all  forms 
of  labor  to  a  single  labor-time  unit,  it  would  still  be  impossible,  in 
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a  practical  way,  to  measure  values  by  means  of  such  a  unit.  Marx 
says  that  the  labor  which  determines  value  is  the  amount  reqmred 
to  produce  an  article  under  the  "normal  conditions  of  production. 
But  what  are  these  "normal  conditions  of  production"?  No 
dout  it  is  possible  to  estimate  with  reasonable  exactness  me 
amount  of  raw  materials,  mechanical  appliances,  etc..  necessary  to 
the  normal  efficiency  of  any  industry.  But  it  is  scarcely  practi- 
cable to  measure  the  "normal"  productivity  of  an  agricultural 
laborer  by  estimating  a  "normal"  amount  of  fertility  of  the  land 
on  which  he  works,  nor  that  of  a  factory  laborer  by  estimating  a 
'  normal"  amount  of  natural  water-power,  nor  that  of  a  clerk  in 
a  city  store  by  estimating  a  "normal"  amount  of  favorable  location 
for  the  store.  In  short,  there  is  practically  no  industry  in  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  so  much  allowance  for  variations  with 
reflect  to  natural  resources  or  advantages  of  one  sort  or  another 
as  to  make  the  "normal  conditions  of  production"  a  rather  vague 
and  uncertain  quantity. 

Use  Value  and  Exchange  Value.    It  is  not  however  on 
the  basis  of  its  success  or  failure  in  furnishing  a  unit  for  the  meas- 
urement of  actual  values  that  the  validity  of  the  Marxian  theory 
IS  to  be  judged,  but  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  deducUve 
reasoning,  since  it  is  upon  deduction  radier  than  kiduclM»mat 
Marx  has  consistently  relied.     From  this  standpoint  we  ™~.*' 
least  three  serious  defects  in  his  line  of  reasoning,  any  one  of  which 
is  almost  fatal  to  the  scientific  validity  of  the  entire  theory.  In 
the  first  place.  Marx  has  not  shown  any  logical  justification  for 
summarily  dismissing  the  matter  of  use  value  as  a  possible  explana- 
tion of  exchange  vahie.    Even  if  use  values  are  primarily  quah- 
lative  and  exchange  values  primarily  quantitatwe,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  commodities  as  exchange  values  c^aDDt 
contain  "an  atom  of  use-value."    Altho  the  significance  of  the 
word  "atom"  in  this  connection  is  perhaps  a  little  uncertain,  it 
seems  clear  from  his  next  sentence  that  Marx  means  to  say  that  the 
matter  of  use  value  does  not  in  any  way  enter  into  the  determina- 
tion of  exchange  value;  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  expressly 
put  it  aside  to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  source  and  explanation  of 
exchange  value.     But  the  weakness  of  his  argument  at  diis  p«nt 
is  clearly  appreciated  when  we  observe  that  Marx  himself  states 
in  another  connection  that  "nothing  can  have  value,  without  being 
an  object  of  utility,"  and  that  he  even  admits  (in  his  discussion  of 
a  glut  of  the  market)  that  the  amount  of  the  exchange  value  of  a 
commodity  is  in  some  way  determined  by  the  amount  of  its  use 
value.    Under  these  ciicumstances,  it  would  •eem  that  the  Marx- 
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lan  theory  must  be  declared  unproved  by  reason  of  the  failure  to 
show  any  satisf actoiy  ground  for  igmmng  the  matter  of  use  vahie. 

Is  there  "Only  One  Common  Property  Left''?  But 
even  if  we  were  to  assume  that  Marx  was  justified  in  ignoring 
use  value,  it  would  not  by  any  means  follow  that  exchange  value 
is  necessarily  due  to  the  fact  that  commodities  are  the  products 
of  human  labon  Marx  mdeed  asserts  that  diis  is  du:  "'cmly 
commra  property  left**  after  use  value  has.  been  eliminated.  He 
does  not  however  make  any  attempt  to  prove  this  assertion,  either 
mductively  or  deductively ;  and  unfortunately  it  is  not  an  assertion 
that  can  be  accepted  as  true  without  something  in  the  line  of 
proof.  From  Marx*  own  definition,  it  would  seem  that  all  com- 
modities must  have  at  least  the  two  common  properties  of  being 
physical  substances  and  of  being  capable  of  satisfying  human 
wants  of  some  sort  or  other*  Moreover*  diere  are  other  prc^ierties 
which  appear  to  be  common  to  all  commodities;  for  example,  that 
of  being  limited  in  supply,  that  of  being  appropriated  by  indi- 
viduals as  private  property,  and  that  of  being  objects  of  demand 
in  the  market.  How  then  can  it  be  said  that  there  is  only  one 
common  property?  Perhaps  some  defender  of  Marx  will  try  to 
interpret  his  statement  to  mean' "only  one  commcm  prc^rty  which 
has  any  influence  upon  exchange  value/'  Bitf  even  if  we  should 
accept  this  interpretation  (which  is  really  an  invK>rtant  modifica^ 
tion  of  what  Marx  actually  said),  we  are  still  confronted  with 
the  crucial  difficulty,  viz.,  what  reason  is  there  for  assuming  that 
none  of  these  other  common  properties  can  have  as  much  to  do 
with  the  exchange  value  of  commodities  as  does  the  fact  that  • 
they  are  products  of  labor?  Clearly  this  assumption  can  be 
justified  only  by  demcmstrating  either  that  no  one  of  these  various 
common  properties  can  be  a  determining  factor  of  value,  or  that 
labor  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  explain  value;  and  Marx  has  madb 
no  attempt  to  demonstrate  either  of  these  two  propositions. 

Are  All  Commodities  Products  of  Labor?  Nor  is  this 
all.  Marx  says  dbat  ''the  exchange  values  of  commocKties  must 
be  capable  of  being  expressed  in  terms  of  sraiedung  commcHi  to 
them  all/*  a  statement  with  which  everyone  will  surely  agree* 

But  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  this  proposition  that  labor  cannot  be 
the  source  of  value,  since  little  or  no  labor  has  ever  entered  into 
the  one  commodity  which  possesses  far  greater  value  than  any 
other,  viz.,  land.  Land  certainly  conforms  to  Marx*  definition 
of  ^'commodity/'  since  it  is  **an  object  outside  us"  which  satisfies 
the  highly  inqportant  human  want  of  a  place  to  stand  <m.  If 
Man  has  seen  fit  to  modify  hb  origmal  definiti<m  of  ''commodity** 
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so  as  to  exclude  land  and  all  other  articles  not  produced  by 
labor,  we  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  him  over  the  matter  of 
terminology;  but  it  is  evident  that  by  excluding  these  articles  he 
is  assuming  the  very  thing  he  is  called  upon  to  prove,  viz.,  that 
there  is  a  necessary  connecticm  between  value  and  labor.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Marx  would  have  fallen  into  this  particular  orror 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  he  has  nowhere  given  a  precise 
definition  of  'value."  When  he  distinguishes  between  use  value 
and  exchange  value,  one  is  naturally  led  to  suppose  that  he  has 
in  mind  the  only  sort  of  exchange  value  with  which  scientific 
economiste  need  to  concern  themselves,  viz.,  the  value  for  which 
a  commodity  actually  exdianges.  But  before  he  has  finished  the 
primary  explanation  of  value,  we  find  that  he  has  quii^y  shifted 
his  ground,  and  is  now  talking  about  some  new  kind  of  value, 
which  no  one  before  ever  saw  or  heard  of — a  value  which  may 
or  may  not  correspond  to  actual  market  value,  and  which  exists, 
not  in  all  commodities,  but  only  in  those  which  happen  to  be  the 
products  of  human  labor!  Of  course,  anyone  will  readily  admit 
that  if  "value"  is  to  be  defined  arbitrarily  as  the  amount  of  labor 
embodied  in  a  conunodity,  ^ich  a  "value'*  can  be  measured  solely 
in  terms  of  some  labcw-time  unit;  but  sudi  a  process  of  reasoning 
is  of  little  scientific  value  as  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
actual  industry. 

Articles  which  have  "a  Price,  but  no  Value."  We 

know  that  there  are  in  the  market  commodities  in  which  little  or 
no  labor  has  ever  been  embodied,  which  nevertheless  are  con- 
stantly being  bought  and  sold  and  are  regarded  by  everyone  but 
a  follower  of  Marx  as  articles  of  value.  Let  us  see  what  these 
articles  arc.  First,  all  land  and  other  natural  resources,  includ- 
ing mines,  (ulrwells,  water-power,  rtc;  seccmd*  natural  forests, 
wild  fruit,  etc.;  third,  curiosities,  mementoes,  rtc;  &ially,  we 
mite  suggest  still  a  fourth  class  of  articles  whose  value  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor  embodied  in  them,  viz.,  all 
articles  whose  production  or  sale  is  to  any  extent  controlled  by  a 
monopoly.  These  four  classes  of  commodities  are  not  so  unim- 
portant that  it  b  pr<^per,  in  a  serious  attempt  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  value  und^r  a  system  of  capitalism,  to  ignore  them  on 
the  ground  that  they  possess  '*a  price,  iHit  no  value.*'  There 
must  be  some  scientific  explanation  for  tfie  "price"  which  they 
possess;  and,  in  the  absence  of  some  direct  proof  to  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  same  explanation 
would  apply  to  other  commodities  as  well.  Marx  has  made  no 
attend  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  "price"  which  is  not  "value/' 
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and  consequently  has  not  shown  any  reason  why  the  same  explana- 
tion may  not  apply  to  the  exchange  value  of  all  commodities — 
thus  leaving  the  Marxian  concept  of  "value"  as  an  abstraction 
which  explains  nothing  in  the  realm  of  concrete  reality.  Nor 
can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are,  as  Marx  himself  admits, 
articles  which  are  the  products  of  labor,  and  nevertheless  have  no 
value,  because  they  are  devoid  of  any  practical  use.  The  Marx- 
ian explanation  that  in  this  case  the  labor  "does  not  count  as 
labor"  may  perhaps  satisfy  those  who  want  to  be  satisfied  without 
analyzing  the  situation,  but  it  is  scarcely  a  ludd  or  scientific 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  actual  experience. 

A  Parallel  Case.  Marx  appears  to  have  proceeded  some- 
what after  the  following  manner.  A  person  wishing  to  prove  that 
red  hair  is  the  cause  of  quick  tempers  discovers  upon  investigation 
of  a  considerable  number  of  people  that  there  are  in  the  group 
mvestigated  200  persons  who  have  red  hair  and  also  quick  tem- 
pers, 50  with  red  hair  but  without  quick  tempers,  60  without  red 
hair  but  with  quick  tempers,  and  1000  without  either  red  hair 
ar  quick  tempers.  In  analyzing  these  figures,  he  starts  by  ignor- 
ing the  60  altogether,  and  next  says  that,  as  to  the  50,  he  will 
call  their  hair  not  red  but  auburn.  Consequently  there  remain  for 
consideration  only  200  people  with  red  hair  who  all  have  quick 
tempers,  and  1050  without  red  hair  and  also  without  quick 
tempers!  In  the  same  way,  Marx  has  calmly  ignored  die  fact 
that  there  are  many  commodities  which  are  not  products  of  labor 
at  ail.  but  which  nevertheless  are  constantly  being  bought  and  sold 
in  the  market  and  appear  to  possess  all  the  ear-marks  of  value; 
he  then  gets  rid  of  those  products  of  labor  which  have  no  value 
by  saying  that  in  this  case  the  "labor  does  not  count  as  labor." 
Certainly  a  theory  based  on  such  a  process  of  reasoning  amd  un- 
supported by  any  inductive  proof  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
vincing argument  for  the  adoption  of  any  radical  modification  of 
our  indu^al  astern,  flurh  as  that  prcv>osed  by  the  Socialists. 

Non-Marxian  Exploitation  Theories.  No  dout  there  are 
Socialists  who  have  worked  out  a  labor-productivity  theory  which 
is  less  subject  than  is  that  of  Marx  to  the  particular  objectioiis 
outlined  above.  It  is  however  unnecessary  to  ccmsider  them  here, 
for  it  is  the  Marxian  thecnry  tfiat  has  been  made  Ae  basis  of  the 
political  demands  of  the  Socialists,  in  so  far  as  these  demands  are 
based  on  any  economic  theory.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note 
incidentally  that  Socialists  do  not  seem  to  be  agreed  even  among 
themselves  as  to  what  is  included  in  the  term  '*labor."  Marx  him- 
self, and  all  the  clear  thinkers  of  the  group^  have  undouted^  in^ 
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eluded  in  this  term  every  kind  of  socially  useful  acbvily*  at  least 
if  such  activity  is  connected  with  any  industrial  process;  but  most 

Socialists  are  very  loath  to  admit  that  anyone  not  engaged  in 
tangible  physical  labor  is  really  entitled  to  any  reward  for  his 
services.  They  are  inclined  to  say  that  all  lawyers,  stockbrokers, 
and  merchants,  as  well  as  landlords  and  capitalists,  belong  entirely 
to  the  parasitic  class. 

Partial  Validity  of  the  Exploitation  Theory.  We 

may  then  safely  regard  the  Sociahst  doctrine  that  the  modern 
system  of  private  industry  necessarily  involves  the  exploitation  of 
the  laboring  class,  as  an  assumption  unsupported  by  any  of  the 
economic  principles  in  which  it  is  allei^  to  find  its  origin ;  indeed. 
we  may  almost  say  that  this  doctrme  is  merely  die  prejudiced  view 
of  those  who  look  at  the  situation  exclusively  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  wage-earning  class.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  doctrine,  or  that  there  may  not  actually 
be  a  large  amoimt  of  very  real  exploitation  of  the  laborers  under 
the  present  system  of  distribution.  The  concensus  of  opinion 
among  those  who  have  made  inv^gation  of  the  actual  conditicms 
is  that  the  present  syrtem  is  not  calculated  to  allot  to  the  wage- 
earners  ^at  is  really  their  due,  from  whatever  standpoint  die 
question  is  approached — ^unless  on  the  principle  that  every  man  is 
entitled  to  all  he  can  squeeze  out  of  everyone  else.  The  present 
conditions  are  certainly  not  so  satisfactory  that  we  can  dismiss  the 
entire  Socialist  program,  merely  because  its  economic  basis  appears 
to  be  dieoretically  unsound.  If  it  is  possible  to  advocate  Social- 
ism apart  horn  the  Marxism  theory  of  value,  a  con^lete  refutaliosi 
of  this  thecNty  is  not  necessarily  a  refutation  of  Socialism.  As 
Prof.  Ely  says:  ^'Socialism  is  as  strong  as  the  strongest  possible 
statement  of  it"  We  must  accordingly  consider  the  political  de- 
mands of  the  Socialists  on  their  own  merits,  irrespective  of  any 
economic  doctrine. 

THE  POUTICAL  PROGRAM  OF  SOCIAUSM. 

Significance  of  the  Extremist  Attitude.  But  before  at- 
tempting to  estimate  the  validity  of  Socialism  as  a  political  pro- 
gram, we  must  take  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  extremists 
imbued  with  the  Marxian  doctrines,  who  insist  that  noting  short 
<rf  the  cmnplete  abolkion  of  interest,  rent,  and  profits  will  give 
us  industrial  justice.  We  have  said  diat  these  extremists  do  not 
determine  what  Socialism  really  is.  But  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
Socialist  party  ever  secures  control  of  the  government,  these  same 
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^^emisto  win  be  able  from  tfieir  positi<m  in  the  party  to  exert  an 
important  and  possibly  dangerous  influence  upcm  the  management 

of  public  affairs.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  even  the  most 
moderate  Socialists  refer  constantly  to  the  class  struggle  in  terms 
implying  that  they  regard  it  as  something  both  inevitable  and 
desirable;  they  use  this  phrase  as  the  basis  of  their  af^al  to  the 
wage-earners  to  rise  up  and  put  an  end  to  the  eadsting  iq^^mssion 
and  robbery  of  the  prol^ariat  It  is  inrobably  true  that  the  mod- 
erates interpret  this  class  struggle  largely,  if  not  entirely,  in  terms 
of  a  conflict  of  industrial  interests ;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  fear 
that  many  Socialists  interpret  it  to  mean  that,  if  Socialism  shall 
ever  secure  a  complete  political  triumf,  the  wage-earners  will  con- 
duct the  government  exclusively  in  their  own  interest,  to  the  utter 
disregard  of  every  other  class.  The  actual  attitude  of  the  So^ 
cialists  as  they  are  at  preseid:  wganized  in  the  United  States  was 
illustrated  during  the  dty  campain  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  election 
of  mayor  and  council  in  191 1.  The  Socialists  commenced  their 
campain  by  denouncing  the  authorities  for  prosecuting  two  dyna- 
miters who,  unfortunately  for  the  Socialists,  confessed  a  few  days 
before  election;  they  repeatedly  attempted,  by  means  of  disorderly 
conduct,  to  break  up  the  public  meetings  held  by  the  Good  Gov- 
ernment forces;  their  campain  speakcars  devoted  much  of  their  time 
to  uttering  grotesk  distwtions  of  facts*  and  attempted  to  influence 
the  less  intelligent  labwers  by  making  extravagant  priMnises  of  in- 
creased wages  all  around  in  the  event  of  a  Socialist  victory.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that  in  this  campain  the  Socialist  candidates 
were  openly  supported  by  the  forces  of  organized  vice. 

Difficulties  in  the  Way  of  Elstablishing  Socialism. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  political  party  of  such  a  character 
would  be  able,  if  given  complete  control  over  the  machinery  of 
government,  to  solve  the  complex  problems  of  modern  industrial 
life?  The  task  of  sub^tirting  a  general  governmental  bureau- 
cracy for  the  present  system  of  private  industry — no  trifling  mat- 
ter under  the  most  favorable  conditions — ^would  be  greatly  com- 
plicated in  the  event  of  the  triumf  of  a  party  confessedly  based 
on  class  interest,  with  all  kinds  of  anarchy  and  vice  boldly  flaunting 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  Socialism  and  demanding  protec- 
tion as  the  reward  for  their  services  to  the  Socialist  campain.  It 
would  in  any  event  be  very  difficult  to  secure  conqpetmt  and 
willmg  sCTvice  for  Uie  most  important  industrial  posts,  except  at 
salaries  higher  than  are  likely  to  be  paid  by  a  government  con- 
trolled by  wage-earners  and  imbued  with  Marxian  doctrines.  Nor 
is  it  hkely  that  such  a  government  would  be  inchned  to  select  for 
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these  posts  the  men  most  competent  to  fill  them,  viz.,  those  who 
have  had  experience  in  directing  great  industrial  enlerprizes  in  the 
past  Even  if  diis  were  die  case,  it  is  scarcdly  concdvable  that 
.such  men  would  be  ready  to  give  dieir  best  service  to  the  govern- 
ment under  a  regime  which  they  would  consider  based  on  injustice. 

Financial  Difficulties.  The  great  financial  interests,  always 
ready  to  threaten  a  panic  whenever  their  right  to  exploit  the  public 
is  seriously  challenged,  cannot  be  expected  to  submit  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Socialistic  regime  without  making  their  power  felt 
to  die  uttermost.  Nor  would  diis  power  for  evil  be  without  sig- 
nificance. The  financial  proUem^  involved  in  die  establishment  of 
a  conq[>lrte  Socialistic  regime  is  not  one  to  be  regarded  litely. 
When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  steam  railways  alone  are 
capitalized  at  considerably  over  ten  billion  dollars  (and  after 
making  all  possible  allowance  for  "watered  stock'*  the  figure 
would  not  be  less  than,  five  billions) ,  it  is  evidrat  that  there  is  not 
enuf  money  in  existence  to  buy  any  ccmsiderable  part  of  the  im- 
portant industries  of  the  United  States  at  didr  present  value. 
It  is  also  clear  that  die  bond  issue  required  for  such  a  purchase 
would  be  too  great  to  be  floated  for  many  generations,  irrespective 
of  the  artificial  difficulties  that  would  be  piled  up  by  the  hostile 
financial  interests. 

Compulsory  Acceptance  of  Bomb  Unsatislaetory* 

Nor  can  Socialism  otfer  instead  of  a  general  bond  issue  any  feas^ 
ibie  alternative  vqpon  which  we  can  look  wrth  equammity.  A 
voluntary  consrat  of  die  present  capitalists  and  managers  of  in- 
dustry to  the  exercise  of  public  control  is  of  course  not  to  be  thot 
of  by  any  but  the  blindest  optimists.  The  compulsory  exercise 
of  such  control,  with  no  provision  for  the  compensation  of  the 
present  owners,  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  measure  of  general 
confiscation.  Even  a  compulsory  transfer  of  the  control  to  the 
government,  with  a  payment  in  bonds  promising  a  certam  rate  of 
interest,  would  be  extremely  distasteful  to  die  presrat  owners,  for 
diey  would  have  no  ccmfidrace  that  die  government  would  be  able 
to  pay  the  agreed  rate  of  interest.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  financial  interests,  rather  than  submit  to  such  a  measure, 
would  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  property  rights.  In  this 
resistance  they  would  very  likely  be  supported  by  substantially  all 
the  middle  class,  including  fanners,  small  merchants,  [Mrofessional 
men,  and  independent  artizans^  as  well  as  a  large  nundber  of  wage- 
earners  unwilling  to  i^hold  die  Socialists  in  a  program  of  whole- 
ide  confiscation* 
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Effects  of  a  Civil  War.  The  bene&U  to  be  obtamed  as  a 
remit  of  establishing  a  Socialistic  legiine  cannot  reasonably  be 
regarded  as  worth  tl^  tremendous  cost*  in  lives  and  wealth,  of  a 
civil  war.    Nor  could  these  benefits  be  realized  for  a  long  time 

after  the  termination  of  such  a  struggle,  even  assuming  that  the 
issue  would  be  certain  to  result  favorably  to  the  Socialist  govern- 
ment. All  the  difhculties  in  the  way  of  Socialisn^  under  ordinary 
conditions  would  be  many  times  increased,  in  the  event  of  a  civil 
war  in  which  the  capitalists  were  overcome  by  a  Socialist  govern- 
ment, on  account  of  the  feeting  of  Inttemess  on  die  part  of  the 
defeated  class,  and  die  unwillingness  of  die  lab«Mr^s  to  submit, 
even  in  an  industrial  way,  to  the  direction  of  members  of  that 
class;  moreover,  a  large  number  of  the  most  capable  men  of  all 
classes  would  have  been  killed  in  the  war  or  so  injured  as  to  be 
unable  to  resume  their  place  in  industrial  activity. 

Ift  Cml  War  ImnriteUe?  Tl^re  are  many  persons,  both 
Socialists  and  non-Socialists,  who  believe  that  civil  war  is  inevtt-* 
able.  They  point  to  the  apparently  growing  animosity  in  the 
industrial  world,  to  the  greater  extensiveness  and  severity  of  strikes 
in  recent  times,  and  to  the  tendency  of  the  strikers  to  resort  to  riot- 
ing and  dynamite  on  a  larger  scale,  as  evidence  that  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  industrial  prdblem  is  inqpossible.  But  the  fact 
that  die  real  struggle  is  being  transfmed  to  di0  political  field,  dim 
the  enlistment  of  die  great  mass  of  die  wage-earners  in  the  Social-* 
ist  party,  is  a  sine  favorable  to  a  peaceful  solution.  In  spite  of  the 
extreme  demands  of  many  Socialists,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  in  spite  of  the  present  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  party, 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  a  more  conciliatory  attitude 
will  characterize  the  Socialists  before  they  ever  secure  control  of 
the  government.  It  has  always  been  observed  that  minor  parties, 
so  ]<mg  as  th^  remain  hc^lessly  such,  are  inclined  to  give  ex- 
pression to  very  radical  sentiments.  But  as  these  parties  gain  in 
numbers  and  influence,  the  new  accessions  are  in  general  more 
moderate  and  less  uncompromising  than  the  early  enthusiasts.  Nor 
are  sines  wanting  that  such  a  development  is  already  taking  place 
in  the  Socialist  party.  The  anarchists  were  long  ago  con^iletely 
banished  from  partidps^n  in  the  Socialist  councils  and  conven- 
tions, and  later  the  more  extreme  of  the  Socialists  themselves 
seceded  from  the  main  group  to  form  die  Socialist  Labw  party. 

There  are  indeed  many  Socialists  who  still  insist  that  there 
nm^  be  **no  con^nHiwe  with  the  enemies  of  labor,"  aiq[Jying  this 
designation  to  all  persms,  even  the  officers  of  the  Am^can  Fed* 
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eration  of  Labor,  who  refuse  to  accept  the  doctrines  of  Socialism.^ 
But  not  all  of  the  present  Socialist  leaders  are  unwilling  to  admit 
the  possibility  that  truth  may  exist  outside  their  own  groi^y;  the 
so-called  ^'intellectuals,*'  or  moderate  wmg  of  die  party,  are 
steadily  gaining  the  ascendancy,  especially  in  the  naticmal  organ- 
ization. Wherever  Socialists  have  been  actually  elected  to  office, 
and  confronted  with  the  task  of  attempting  to  put  some  of  their 
doctrines  into  practical  operation,  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency 
for  them  to  modify  the  motto  of  **No  compromise/*  and  to  be 
ready  to  work  with  non-Socialists  for  the  carrying  out  of  practical 
measures  of  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  evidmce 
of  a  desire  among  mm-Sodalists  for  a  harmcmious  effort  to  solve 
the  industrial  problen^;  among  the  sines  to  this  effect  may  be 
mentioned  the  formation  of  organizations  with  names  such  as 
"Christian  Socialist,"  etc. 

Future  Harmoiiy  to  be  EataUbhed  thru  E«iiicatioii. 

The  chasm  between  dw  extremists  in  die  camps  of  labor  and  of 
capital  is  undoutedly  too  wide  to  be  bridged  during  the  present 
generation,  so  as  to  secure  harmonious  action  between  all  parties; 
but  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  may  be  possible  to  secure 
a  united  effort  of  moderate  Socialists  and  progressive  non-Socialists 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  social  and  industrial  order,  in 
which  the  present  class  struggles  will  become  obstAdbt.  If  a  basis 
for  such  co-q^ation  can  onct  be  secured,  we  may  safely  trust 
to  the  process  6f  education  to  bring  about  the  general  acquiescence 
of  future  generations  in  the  principles  of  the  new  order.  But  no 
such  acquiescence  can  be  looked  for,  nor  indeed  can  we  expect 
any  cessation  of  the  present  class  struggle,  unless  the  basis  of 
co-operation  can  be  worked  out  in  the  form  of  a  practical  program 
which  will  offer  a  real  solution  of  the  existing  iHoUems,  and  an 
immediate  and  steady  (if  not  perhaps  ri^nd)  pro«^:ess  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  most  serious  evils  alflicting  our  industrial  life 
today. 

POSSIBLE  BASIS  FOR  A  COMPROMISE. 

Common  Humanity  of  Capitalist  and  Laborer.  How 

can  such  a  program  and  such  a  solution  be  found?  Both  capital 
and  labor  are  determined  to  maintain  thdr  rii^ti  at  all  cods,  and 
neither  side  is  ready  to  yield  to  lAnt  <^ber  cnr  to  th^  State  at  any 

•Aa  examfJe  of  A»  atthade  it  found  in  the  protest  of  the  PiHsburg  local 
agaiast  Vidor  Bofer  s  attenchuKe  at  a  coaferaice  of  labor  union  members 
of  Co&greM  swHMKiusd  hf  Pfmdmi  Gmpm  ia  1911. 
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important  point  in  its  demands.  Yet  both  parties  profess  to 
want  a  ''square  deal"  all  around.  Both  parties  arc  composed  of 
human  beings,  with  human  interests  and  synVAdiies  distinct  from* 
and  often  in  conflict  with*  their  class  intere^.  It  is  to  this  ^irit 
of  fair  play,  and  to  these  common  human  interests,  that  a  com- 
promise program  must  direct  its  appeal.  It  must  be  so  clearly 
based  on  principles  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  that  many  whose 
individual  and  class  interests  are  interfered  with  in  some  particular 
will  be  ready  to  give  it  their  acquiescence,  if  not  their  enthusiastic 
support  But  the  chief  support  fcnr  sudi  a,  fnogram  nmst  be 
obtained  from  the  middle  classes — fr^  those  y^o  are  atfier 
dnnterested  in  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor,  or  who  are 
interested  on  both  sides.  From  all  such  we  may  reasonably 
expect  a  primary  interest  in  securing  a  just  and  peaceable  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  specific  proposals  included  in  any  compro- 
mise program  must  of  course  be  put  into  operation  thru  the  com- 
pulsive force  of  the  State,  the  only  organization  iqnresenting  society 
as  a  whole. 

No  Distinction  Between  Labels.  We  have  seen  that  the 
4octrines  of  Socialism,  being  largely  based  on  an  untenable  assump- 
tk>n,  are  not  to  be  accepted  in  toto.  We  have,  however,  also 
seen  that  Socialism  offers  the  only  scientific  attempt  to  meet  the 
entirt  situaticm  in  a  sdeatific  way,  and  diat  it  has  never  been 
refuted  as  a  whole.  Clearly,  dien,  there  must  be  some  merit  in 
Socialism,  some  element  of  truth  in  its  contentions.  Our  com- 
promise program  must  accept  and  hold  fast  to  this  element  of 
truth,  but  reject  everything  based  merely  on  erroneous  economic 
doctrines;  each  specific  question  must  be  determined  on  its  own 
merits.  If  such  a  program  is  to  have  the  siQ>port  of  both  Social- 
ists and  non-Sociah^,  it  must  not  make  any  distinction  between 
q>edfic  proposals  aconrding  to  whedier  ^ey  are  labeled  Social-- 
istic  or  n<»i-Sociafistic ;  the  test  must  be  one  upon  which  both 
Socialists  and  non-Socialists  can  agree. 

Socialigm  vs.  Social  Point  oi  View.  Before  atten^ting 
to  state  i^at  should  be  tibe  fundamratal  guiding  principles  for  a 
compromise  program,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  briefly  the  true 
significance  of  the  term  Socialism,  and  ol  Individualism,  so  often 
used  as  its  antithesis.  We  have  said  that  Socialism  must  be  thot 
of  as  the  economic  faith  and  the  political  program  of  the  organized 
grol^)  who  call  themselves  Socialists.  There  are  indeed  those 
who  call  themselves  Socialists,  altho  having  little  or  notfuQg  to 
db  with  this  organized  group;  they  insist  that  the  true  meanmg  of 
Sodalina  is  die  emphasis  of  die  social  point  of  view  in  the  con-^ 
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sicbration  of  social  and  industrial  questicms*  i.  e.,  the  placing  of 
the  interests  of  society  above  those  of  the  individual,  wherever 

riiese  are  clearly  in  conflict.  There  is  no  dout  much  truth  in  this 
contention,  from  an  etymological  standpoint.  But  since  the  word 
Socialism  is  today  almost  invariably  associated  with  the  economic 
doctrines  of  Karl  Marx,  and  with  the  political  demand  for  the 
pubUc  ownershq)  and  management  of  the  means  of  production,  it 
is  better  to  restrict  our  use  of  die  term  to  these  doctrines  and  de^ 
raands  of  die  organized  Socialists,  and  to  say  that  die  other  so^ 
called  socialists  are  merely  exponents  of  the  Social  Point  of  View. 

Indiyidiialism  vs.  Fcnreed  Unif omol^.  The  meaning  of. 
Individualism  cannot  be  determined  in  the  same  way  that  of 
Socialism,  for  diere  is  no  important  group  organized  under  the 
name  Individualist.  The  etymological  meaning  of  the  word  has 
accordingly  been  pretty  well  preserved.  There  are  however  two 
quite  distinct  senses  in  which  the  term  Individualism  is  thot  of, 
neidier  of  which  is  exacdy  the  opposite  of  Socialism.  In  one  sense, 
it  refers  to  the  freedom  of  die  individual  from  enforced  uniform- 
ity, and  his  opportunity  for  self-developmeitf ;  in  diis  sense  we 
$peak  of  die  Renaissance  as  Individualism  in  Art  and  Literature, 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation  as  Individualism  in  Religion,  and 
so  on.  It  is  evident  that  here  we  are  not  using  the  term  Individ- 
ualism as  the  antithesis  of  Socialism,  since  no  one  at  all  familiar 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Socialists  would  assume  that  they  seek 
to  restore  ancient  or  medieval  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  in  his  private  life.  There  are  no  dout  some  restrictions 
upon  indivkiual  freedom  in  private  life  ^di  may  be  deurabk 
from  a  social  stand^int — a  few  such  will  be  considered  among 
our  q>ecific  proposals — but  these  are  not  truly  Socialistic  in  their 
nature. 

Individiialism  at  a  Form  of  Anardiy.  The  term  Indi- 
i^dualism  is  also  employed  in  another  sense,  having  special  ref- 
erence to  industrial  affairs.  The  freedom  of  the  individual  from 
limitation  by  society  is  here  made*  a  sort  of  fetish,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  State  must  keep  its  hands  off  entirely.  This  type  of 
Individualism,  represented  by  the  Manchester  school  of  political 
economists,  adopted  the  principle  of  laissez  faire  as  its  central 
doctrine,  and  maintained  that  the  ideal  conchtioii  (mF  industrial — 
if  not  indeed  of  political — Ufe  is  a  conditim  of  entire  freedom 
hrom  governmental  control.  Thus  the  economists  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  strenuously  opposed  labor  legislation  of  all  kinds,  as  an  undue 
mterference  with  individual  freedom.  The  modern  proponents  of 
this  type  of  Individualism  tell  us  diat  die  right  of  private  prafierly. 
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as  well  as  that  of  life  and  liberty,  is  "absolute,  inherent,  and  in- 
alienable;" that  every  person  has  the  right  to  manage  his  property 
*'just  as  he  pleases,"  regardless  of  the  interests  of  anyone  else. 
Of  of  society  at  large;  that  this  right  includes  that  of  so  tying  tQ> 
one's  pro|>erty  that  after  the  death  of  the  original  owner  future 
generations  may  be  boimd  by  die  conditicms  established  by  him; 
and  diat  the  only  proper  function  of  the  State  widi  respect  to 
properly  is  to  protect  the  present  owners  in  their  absolute  dominion 
against  all  other  persons. 

Piroperty  not  an  ^'Absolute  Right"  but  a  Social  Priv- 
ilege. This  extreme  doctrine  of  the  **divine  right  of  private 
property,"  like  its  predecessor,  the  "divine  right  of  kings,"  seems 
destined  to  be  swept  away  before  the  searching  analysis  to  which 
it  is  being  subjected  in  the  Twentieth  Century-  Already  many 
important  limitatipns  have  been  imposed  upon  this  "abscJute"  right 
of  private  property^  in  the  interest  of  society  at  large.  We  have 
come  to  recognize  that  the  man  is  of  more  account  than  the 
dollar;  that  human  rights  are  more  sacred  than  the  "vested  rights'* 
of  property.  We  have  also  come  to  realize  that  no  commodity  is 
exclusively  the  product  of  the  labor  and  capital  of  any  single 
individual,  since  society  has  contributed  an  important  element  in 
every  productive  operati<m  of  modern  industry.  A  Morgan  or  a 
Rockefeller  stranded  on  a  desert  island  could  not  by  his  own 
exertions  produce  any  great  amount  of  wealth.  It  is  in  reo^ition^ 
of  die  sodal  element  in  production  that  the  State  has  established 
rules  of  eminent  domain,  taxation,  **police  power"  regulations  for 
the  prevention  of  fire  and  disease,  limitations  on  the  power  to 
devise  property  by  will,  and  many  others  along  the  same  line. 
In  all  these  matters,  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  oUiged  to 
yield  to  those  of  sociel^  as  a  whole. 

In  our  con4>romise  program,  we  must  adopt  and  adhere  to 
the  Social  Point  of  View,  as  opposed  to  the  extreme  Individualism 
of  the  Manchester  school.  We  must  hold  that  private  property 
is  not  an  ''absolute  right,"  but  merely  a  privilege  granted  to  indi- 
viduals by  society  for  a  social  purpose — a  privilege  which  society 
may  and  should  revoke  whenever  (and  to  the  extent  that)  it 
aiq>ears  no  longer  to  serve  a  useful  social  purpose.  In  taking  this 
stajid,  we  shall  undoutedly  be  obliged  to  part  company  widi 
many  perscms  who  are  seriously  and  conscientiously  attempting  to 
solve  the  social  and  industrial  problems  of  our  time  from  an  indi- 
vidualistic standpoint.  But  unless  we  are  to  turn  our  backs  upon 
the  entire  development  of  social  legislation  during  the  last  century, 
we  must  recognize  as  firmly  established  the  principle  that,  in  case 
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of  irreconcilable  conflict,  property  righte  must  always  yield  to  the 
rights  of  humanity. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  we  must  adopt 
die  complete  Socialist  program  of  public  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  the  means  of  production.  The  decision  as  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  program,  in  whole  and  in  each  particular,  as  well  as  the 
conclusion  to  what  extent  private  property  continues  to  serve  a  use- 
ful social  puipose,  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  examin- 
ation of  every  phase  of  the  fHdblem.  In  this  examination  wc 
must  attempt  to  eliminate  all  om  existing  prejudices  and  interests, 
and  to  make  use  of  all  Kte,  from  v^atever  source,  that  may  be 
dirown  upon  the  situation* 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  A 
COMPROMISE  PROGRAM. 

The  Two  Great  Primary  Principles.  The  first  and  most 
fundamental  principle,  then,  upon  which  a  compromise  between 
moderate  Socialists  and  progresave  non-SociahsU  must  be  based, 
is  the  placing  of  the  general  welfare  of  sod^  abore  that  of  any 
individual  or  class  interest    Scarcely  second  to  this  principle  in 
inqxMtance  is  tfie  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity.  Neither 
of  these  two  fundamental  principles  is  a  statement  of  anything 
new.     The  emphasis  placed  on  the  general  welfare,  or  *'the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number/'  by  the  Eighteenth  Century 
political  philosophers  has  led  to  its  almost  universal  acceptance  as 
the  primary  guide  for  all  poUtical  action.    Aldio  the  supremacy 
of  this  principle  may  be  questioned  by  some  of  the  extreme  Social- 
ists, who  pre^r  to  magnify  the  principle  of  class  interest  and  to 
attempt  to  prolong  the  existence  of  class  struggle,  a  recognition  of 
its  supremacy  is  essential  to  the  securing  of  a  true  compromise  and 
an  ultimate  harmonization  of  interests,  based  on  the  common  hu- 
manity of  the  laborer  and  the  capitalist.    The  other  princq>le,  dial 
of  equality  of  opportunity,  has  often  been  loudly  proclaimed  as 
the  watchword  of  America,  and  has  occasionally  been  asserted 
as  the  antithesis  of  an  assumed  Socialist  demand  for  forced  uni- 
formity, as  being  more  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  a  free 
community  than  is  such  a  demand  (which,  as  we  have  said,  should 
not  really  be  charged  up  to  the  Socialists).    The  complete  appli- 
cation of  these  two  principles  of  the  supremacy  of  the  general 
welfare  over  class  interest,  and  equality  of  opportunity,  to  the 
actual  conditions  of  modem  industrial  Kfc  would  involve  many  and 
unportant  consequences,  as  we  shall  see  in  die  following  pages. 
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For  the  present  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  a  little  more  definitely 
what  is  the  real  significance  of  each  of  these  principles. 

Religious  Authority  cannot  be  Recognized.  Starting 

then  with  the  principle  that  the  interests  of  the  whole  of  society 
are  to  be  regarded  as  of  more  importance  than  those  of  any  single 
class*  it  follows  as  a  necessary  corollary  that  the  State  should 
never  crasciously  deviate  from  this  principle,  whatever  authority 
or  influence  may  demand  such  deviation.  Not  even  reli^ow 
authority  can  be  recognized  as  sufficient  to  justify  the  retention 
of  any  institution  not  serving  a  real  social  purpose.  Religion  is 
primarily  an  individual  matter.  No  individual  is  to  be  condemmed 
for  being  influenced  in  his  poHtical  attitude  by  his  religious  views ; 
mdeed,  he  is  certain  to  be  so  influenced,  if  he  possesses  any  relig- 
ion worthy  of  the  name.  But  the  State  is  not  an  individual;  it 
is  not  regarded  as  having  any  religious  views.  It  is  a  gmerally 
admitted  fact  that  the  influence  of  religious  organizations,  wherever 
they  have  been  able  as  such  to  exert  control  over  the  State,  has 
been  cast  largely  against  the  true  progress  of  society.  Feudalism, 
slavery,  the  Inquisition,  polygamy,  have  each  been  sustained  by 
the  highest  religious  authority;  but  each  has  been  obliged  to  give 
way  before  the  demands  of  an  advancing  civilization.  Fortu- 
nately there  is  no  religious  authority  so  goierally  recognized  by  die 
whole  populatira  of  the  United  l^ates  as  to  cause  serious  danger 
that  the  State  as  such  will  be  materially  influenced  by  any  religious 
organization.  Independent  of  religious  authority,  all  social  in- 
stitutions— private  property,  marriage,  even  religious  organizations 
themselves — must  be  tested  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  by 
the  principle  of  social  desirabiUty ;  and  eveiy  institution  or  element 
failing  to  meet  the  test  must  be  modified  <Mr  cast  out.  We  have 
already  got  rid  of  the  divine  ri^t  theory  as  af^lied  to  the  rule  of 
monarchs.  Let  us  not  retain  it  with  regard  to  any  other  social 
or  industrial  institution.  The  basis  of  our  compromise  must  be 
broad  enuf  to  unite  all  classes,  all  races,  and  all  creeds — in  short, 
to  harmonize  all  conflicting  interests  in  the  welfare  of  the  entire 

Balancing  of  Interests.  Before  the  test  of  general  social 
utility  can  be  applied  to  any  particular  institution,  to  determine 
whedier  that  institution  is  to  be  abolished  or  retained  (and  if 


*Bul  allho  the  Stale,  in  determining  any  public  action,  may  not  pn^ 
criy  take  account  of  religious  principles  as  such,  it  may  of  course  take  accoiii|t 
of  moral  and  ethical  principles,  even  the  these  have  had  dieir  origin  in  leli- 
gious  doctrines. 
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retained,  what  modifications  in  it  are  desirable),  it  is  evident  that 
such  institution  must  be  subjected  to  a  thoro  and  searching  analysis, 
which  shall  take  accouat  of  the  effect  of  every  element  of  the  insti- 
tution m  question.  Care  must  of  course  be  taken  to  consider  the 
remote  and  incidratal  effects  of  each  elemrat,  as  well  as  the 
effects  which  appear  on  the  surface,  for  no  superficial  judgment 
can  be  regarded  as  truly  scientific.  In  balancing  off  die  good  and 
the  bad  effects,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  interests  of 
every  person  or  group  concerned.  It  is  in  connection  with  this 
balancing  of  interests  that  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  entire  com- 
promise program  lies,  for  it  would  seem  to  require  a  valuation  of 
the  various  interests  according  to  a  scale  of  relative  social  merit 
Ajod  who  is  compete  to  estaldish  such  a  scale?  to  detmnme, 
for  exaiq>le,  the  relative  social  value  of  the  interests  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  of  the  professional  classes?  The  Socialists  will 
maintain  that  only  the  working  class  is  entitled  to  consideration 
at  all ;  the  extreme  individualists  will  contend  with  equal  insistence 
that  the  landlord  and  the  capitalist  are  entitled  to  more  considera- 
ticHi  than  the  ditch-digger  and  the  farm  labcMrer.  These  points 
of  view  are  so  utterly  irreconcilable  that  it  may  at  firrt  seem  diat 
no  solution  of  fke  problem  is  possfl^le.  Certainly  the  final  deter- 
minati<m  camiot  safely  be  left  to  any  <Hie  class,  or  to  any  group 
less  than  the  vAiole  of  society;  that  is,  it  must  be  left  to  the  State — 
the  one  institution  representing  all  classes  of  society. 

Carefid  Analystt  Yi.  IiitiBtiv^  The  compara- 

tive valuation  of  the  various  social  and  industrial  mterests  is  no 
new  function  which  we  are  seeking  to  impose  upon  the  State. 
Such  valuations  are  constantly  being  made,  and  must  continue 
to  be  made,  by  the  State.  But  at  present  these  decisions  are 
seldom  made  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  analysis,  witfi  a  serious 
attempt  to  weigh  and  balance  off  the  conflicting  interests  according 
to  any  scale  of  merit  or  justice,  or  indeed  on  any  omsdously  recog- 
nized  basis,  unless  it  be  that  of  comparative  pdlitical  influence. 
In  making  these  social  valuations  of  the  interests  of  different  classes, 
society,  thru  the  State,  will  no  dout  always  make  occasional  mis- 
takes of  judgment ;  and  society  will  always  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
penalty  for  its  mistakes  in  this  resj)ecL  But  a  great  gain  will  be 
secured  if  what  is  at  present  merely  an  intuitive  or  off-hand  judg^ 
ment  is  made  a  matter  of  ccmscious  aimljrsis  and  balandng  off  of 
the  conflicting  interests  according  to  scHne  recognized  scale  of  social 
merit. 

Importance  of  Democracy  in  Political  InftwhrtiOTit, 
In  order  to  insure  the  px<^  balance  of  inflweace  among  the 
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various  classes,  it  is  essential  that  the  madunery  of  governtneat 
be  as  democratic  as  possible.  Our  present  political  machinery  is 
so  organized  that  tfie  classes  interested  in  the  preservation  of  exist- 
Mig  instituticms  have  much  more  than  their  due  influence.  There 
is  not  space  here  to  discuss  the  various  reforms  that  are  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  democracy  in  pohtical  organization.  Most 
of  the  needed  reforms  are  already  well  on  tfieir  way  toward  real- 
ization in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  a  political  organization  sufli- 
daitly  democratic  to  msure  an  opportunity  for  every  class  to 
make  its  interests  felt  by  the  State.* 

The  interests  of  society,  being  in  general  those  of  the  greatest 
number,  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  most  efficiently  advanced  by  that 
political  system  which  gives  the  fullest  etfect  to  the  will  of  the 
greatest  numb^.  There  will  of  course  always  be  times  M^ien 
the  majority  will  mistake  their  true  mterests,  and  when  a  deter- 
mined and  unscrupulous  minority  will  be  able  thru  specious  argu- 
ment or  fraudulent  practise  to  override  the  real  desires  of  the 
majority.  But  at  present  there  is  far  more  danger  to  the  general 
welfare  of  society  from  the  utihzation  of  undemocratic  machinery 
of  government  by  special  interests  opposed  to  the  general  interest 
dian  there  is  from  well-meaning  but  nuguided  attempts  of  the 
mass  of  humanity  to  realize  their  own  interests.  We  must  not  of 
course  expect  perfect  results  in  the  line  of  the  balancing  of  inter- 
ests from  any  democracy.  Such  results  would  require  a  mind 
far  superior  to  that  of  any  human  being,  and  are  far  in  advance 
of  what  can  be  expected  of  society  collectively.  The  most  that 
can  be  claimed  for  democracy  is  that  every  odier  system  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  from  the  point  of  view 
from  which  we  are  approaching  the  questi<m;  while  democracy 
has  in  practise  shown  fewer  mistakes  than  any  other  system. 
Indeed,  we  mite  almost  say  that  in  every  community  or  nation, 
mistakes  of  judgment  in  the  valuation  of  conflicting  interests  are 
made  in  approximately  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  democracy 
in  its  governmental  organization.  It  is  often  said  that  the  mass 
of  humanity  are  incompetent  to  determine  their  own  interests  from 
an  un|»rejudiced  stanc^Mint,  and  that  they  will  always  rate  the 
interests  of  the  present  hour  more  highly  than  those  of  the  whole 
of  the  coming  mondi.  There  is  no  dout  much  truth  in  this  criti- 
aan;  but  unfortunately  there  is  no  agency  except  human  beings 

*One  reform,  which  is  especially  desirable  from  this  standpoint,  and 
which  seems  not  to  have  received  any  considerable  amount  of  seiiou*  diaciH- 
sion  in  this  country,  is  Proportional  Representation. 
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to  whom  it  is  possible  to  entrust  the  machinery  of  govemmoiL 
We  must  choose  between  all  the  people  aftd  some  part  less  than 

all.  If  our  aim  is  to  secure  as  nearly  as  possible  a  true  rcfveseoto- 
tion  of  the  interests  of  all  classes,  it  seems  clear  that  there  is  no 
part  of  the  community  which  can  be  so  well  trusted  to  give  that 
represenUtion  as  can  the  whole.  It  should  be  noted  before  leav- 
ing this  subject  that  aristocracy  almost  invariably  possesses  such  a 
strong  bias  in  favor  of  esUblishea  institutioiis  as  to  be  fatal  to  any 
attempt  to  subject  these  institutions  Ip  a  searching  and  impartial 
test  from  the  standpoint  of  social  utility. 

Vahmlioii  of  C^f'^^'*^  Interests.  But  in  presenting  a 
program  seeking  to  secure  a  harmcMiious  reoxvcihation  of  interests 

for  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
do  more  than  merely  point  out  the  desirability  of  providing  a 
political  system  under  which  this  result  can  be  worked  out  more 
satisfactorily  than  under  the  present  system.    We  should  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  some  suggesti<ms  as  to  a  scale  for  weighing  conflict- 
ing interests,  for  the  guidance  of  those  altruistic  individuals  who 
are  able  to  a  large  extent  to  etiminate  the  personal  factor,  and  to 
act  solely  on  the  basis  of  what  they  regard  as  the  public  interest 
Such  individuals  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  existence  of  differ- 
ences in  the  intensity  of  different  interests.     Every  person  regards 
his  interest  in  Ufe  and  liberty  as  of  more  consequence  than  most 
of  ^  other  interests.    Most  of  us  rate  very  highly  the  interest 
in  exercising  a  certain  amount  of  free  choice  m  determining^  our 
surroundings,  especially  in  die  matter  of  our  personal  associations. 
These  differences  in  intensity  of  interests  are  to  some  extent  re- 
flected in  a  democratic  organization  of  society ;  in  an  election  we 
are  apt  to  slite  such  of  our  interests  as  seem  of  minor  importance, 
but  to  resist  strenuously  any  proposed  political  interference  with 
what  we  consider  our  most  vital  interests.     It  must  also  be  recog- 
nked  that  pernument  interests  are  to  be  preferred  to  temporary 
Mies;  in  this  respect  it  will  probably  always  be  necessary  for 
public-minted  and  far-seeing  individuals  to  stand  out  against  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  the  masses. 

Again,  the  normal  working  of  democracy  would  be  to  give 
comparative  weight  to  the  interests  of  two  classes  or  groups  in 
almost  exact  prc^xNrtion  to  the  number  of  persons  composing  the 
two  classes  or  groups.  In  general,  this  would  seem  to  be  in 
accordbmce  with  the  larger  sodal  welfare,  for  if  the  interests  are 
intrinsically  of  equal  social  value,  die  number  of  people  sharing 
each  interest  must  determine  which  interest  possesses  greater  total 
social  value.    But  there  are  various  exceptions  to  this  general 
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principle.  It  is  clear  that  the  interests  of  those  classes  which 
contribute  to  the  production  of  wealth  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
term  are  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  are  the  drones.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  exclude  from  consideration  all  per- 
sons yAko  do  not  produce  physical  commodities;  the  artist,  the 
tea€her»  the  home-maker — all  minister  to  the  welfare  of  society 
far  bqrond  &e  power  of  ommiercial  measurement  Indeed,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  services  which  minister  to  intellectual* 
esthetic,  and  spiritual  needs  are  of  more  social  value  than  those 
satisfying  merely  the  desire  for  physical  commodities.  Whether 
persons  rendering  such  service  should  receive  a  larger  material 
compensation  than  others  is  perhaps  an  open  question ;  but  at  least 
in  the  matter  of  training  and  equipment  they  ^ould  certainly  be 
given  the  {»refer«ice. 

MaiVBEt  of  UncarUubity  in  Social  Valuationt.  In  order 
to  decide  upon  the  retention  of  any  instituticm*  it  is  not  suffidaat 
to  show  that  it  possesses  some  good  features.    Nor,  on  the  other 

hand,  can  its  condemnation  be  decreed  merely  because  it  possesses 
some  objectionable  features.  We  have  said  that  there  must  be  a 
balancing  of  the  good  and  the  bad,  taking  account  of  the  remotest 
effects.  But  every  institution  has  many  remote  and  indirect  effects, 
some  of  which  can  be  cmly  ruffly  gessed  at  by  even  the  best 
experts.  Even  if  we  assume  the  practicability  of  assining  a  defi-* 
nite  social  value  to  eadi  of  the  various  conflicbng  interests,  any 
analysis  of  the  social  desirability  of  any  institution  is  bound  to 
include  a  large  margin  of  uncertainty  and  possible  error.  More- 
over, in  the  case  of  long-estabHshed  institutions,  there  is  great 
danger,  on  account  of  their  very  familiarity,  of  overlooking  remote 
and  indirect  benefits.  On  the  other  hand,  every  new  institution  is 
almost  cejrtain  to  possess  objectionable  features  ^at  could  not  have 
beai  foreseen  in  advance  of  its  actual  operation.  G>nsequentty. 
it  would  seem  that  the  benefit  of  the  dout  arising  from  the  margm 
of  error  in  all  calculations  of  social  valued,  should  be  given  to  the 
existing  institution.  We  must  not  indeed  fall  into  the  weakness  of 
cHnging  unreasoningly  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  merely  because 
they  are  established,  or  because  of  the  effort  required  to  accom^ 
plish  a  change.  We  should  however  bear  in  mind  that  every 
rusting  instituticm  had  in  all  probability  at  one  time  a  valid  sodal 
reascm  its  existence,  or  its  original  establishment  would  never 
have  been  tolerated  by  society.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  in 
the  absence  of  clear  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  some  social 
value  still  remains  in  the  institution.  We  must  also  remember 
that  evolution  is  ordinarily  better  than  revolution.    It  is  generally 
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safe  to  allow  something  for  the  development  of  existing  institu^ 
tions  to  meet  new  conditions,  especially  under  the  spur  of  severe 

criticism.  In  the  past,  many  institutions,  whether  religious,  politi- 
cal, or  industrial,  upon  suffering  severe  attack,  have  been  grad- 
ually so  modified  as  to  make  the  most  serious  objections  no  longer 
applicable. 

LoM  Always  Involved  in  Qiange.  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  make  a  radical  change  in  any  institution,  cmly  to  find  diat 

by  reason  of  the  margin  of  uncertainty  in  our  calculation  we  are 
really  worse  off  than  before.  The  old  conditions  can  seldom 
be  restored  without  serious  loss,  and  the  effect  of  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  radical  change  will  tend  to  discourage  future  moderate 
changes  in  the  same  institution.  The  mere  fact  of  change  may 
itself  be  productive  of  injurious  consequences.  Any  moportant 
modification  of  economic  institutions  is  likely  to  result  in  a  drifting 
of  industrial  interests,  so  as  to  benefit  one  class  and  injure  another, 
with  perhaps  no  just  reason  for  so  doing;  such  a  result  always  tends 
to  develop  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  all  classes  as  to  the  perma- 
nency of  their  rights,  a  feeling  which  is  never  conducive  to  the 
gmeral  welfare.  Moreover,  the  process  of  readjustment  is  cer- 
tain to  cause  much  loss  of  time*  and  time  is  an  article  not  to  be 
de^Hsed  by  society*  any  more  than  by  an  individuaL  It  may  be 
remarked  in  conclusion  that  there  is  little  danger  that  any  of  the 
principles  stated  in  this  paragraph  are  Hkely  to  be  violated  by  a 
truly  democratic  community.  The  mass  of  humanity  is  notori- 
ously conservative  in  action,  however  radical  may  be  the  senti- 
ments occasionally  expressed  in  words. 

Social  E^efimarrtatioiu  Wherever  possible,  any  change 
in  existing  institutions  should  be  introduced  gradually  rather  than 

all  at  once,  and  ordinarily  by  experimentation  on  a  small  scale 
at  first.  Care  should  be  taken  in  such  experimentation  to  secure, 
for  the  test,  conditions  as  nearly  normal  as  possible.  The  results 
of  every  social  experiment  should  be  carefully  and  scientifically 
ana^zed,  eliminating  every  element  of  the  accidental  or  eitoa<Mr- 
dinary  in  the  phenomena  c^M^ed.  The  benefit  of  every  reason- 
able dout  arising  from  this  analysis  should  be  given  to  the  insti- 
tution or  modification  tested,  since  notfiing  can  be  developed  in 
a  perfected  state  at  the  time  of  its  first  application.  Society  must 
be  reasonable  in  its  expectations  of  reform,  in  whatever  line. 

Equality       OppMtanity        Abaoiale  UniiorBnly* 

Turning  now  to  die  second  of  our  fundamental  principles,  that 

of  equality  of  opportunity,  we  must  at  the  outset  clearly  distin- 
guish this  principle  from  that  of  absolute  uniformity,  which  is 
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neither  possible  to  attain,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  if  possible.  In 
order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  a  division  of  labor,  the  work  of 
the  world  must  be  divided  into  many  diverse  occupations.  We 
must  accordingly  recognize  differences  of  function  betwe»  dif-* 
forent  individuak.  We  must  also  recognize  diversity  of  interests, 
tastes,  and  capacities.  Even  among  children  of  die  same  par- 
ents, with  apparently  the  same  heredity  and  environment,  we 
often  see  the  most  marked  diversity  of  abilities  and  interests.  The 
State  must  not  attempt  to  counteract  all  such  differences;  this 
would  be  a  superhuman  task,  and  the  result,  if  pK>ssible,  would 
not  be  desirable.  Apart  from  die  necessity  for  division  of  labor, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  we  always  pre^r  to  have  variety  among  our 
personal  friends  and  associates;  a  nation  composed  of  persons 
alike  in  all  respects  would  be  extremely  monotonous  and  uninter- 
esting. The  most  that  can  safely  and  wisely  be  done  by  the 
State  in  the  way  of  attempting  to  secure  equality  is  to  remove 
artificial  restrictions  upon  the  opportunities  of  individuals  to  de- 
velop their  capacities  and  interests,  giving  especial  attention  to 
those  excqptioiially  deficirait  m  onportunity,  sudi  as  the  blind. 

Applications  of  the  Principle  of  Eqfuality  of  Oppor- 
tunity. But  altho  it  is  not  necessary  0r  desirable  to  reduce  all 
individuals  to  the  dead  level  of  a  common  uniformity»-it  is,  as  we 
have  said,  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  recognize  the  princq>le 

of  equality  of  opportunity.  There  have  not  been  wanting  exann 
pies  of  the  application  of  this  principle  in  specific  situations.  It  is 
this  principle  that  has  furnished  the  demand  for  laws  against  re- 
bates and  other  forms  of  railway  discriminations,  and  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  social  legislation,  eq>ecially  laws  relating  to 
housing  conditions.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  province  of 
law  in  wtich  we  do  not  find  important  applicaticMis  of  the  rule 
that  equal  opportunity  is  to  be  given  to  all  citizens,  without  dis^ 
crimination  on  account  of  extraneous  considerations.  But  the  com- 
plete application  of  the  same  principle  in  all  the  analogous  situa- 
tions is  no  simple  operation.  In  fact,  it  would  scarcely  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  this  principle  is  at  the  foundation  of  every 
one  of  the  specific  proposals  that  we  have  to  offer  as  a  solution 
of  die  social  and  industrial  problems  of  the  present  day.  There 
is  a  wide  field  in  which  it  is  possible  to  secure  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity without  tending  to  reduce  all  persons  to  a  common  level 
of  mediocrity.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  matter  of  education. 
Since  we  need  division  of  labor  in  industry,  it  is  evident  that  the 
technical  training  received  by  one  individual  must  be  different 
from  that  of  his  neibor  who  expects  to  enter  a  widely  different 
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occupation.  But  it  is  possible  to  give  all  a  fairly  equivalmt  train- 
ing, suited  to  the  particular  line  of  work  to  be  pursued.  The 
important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  all  differences  in  treat- 
ment must  be  based  on  some  good  reason,  such  as  the  natural 
csqpadties  of  the  individuals  concerned,  or  their  future  purposes; 
there  must  be  no  distincticHis  based  on  race,  creed,  class,  or  inherits 
ance,  hut  only  such  as  offer  a  reasonaUe  probability  of  ^mnotwg 
social  utility. 
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PART  11. 

Specific  Propotab. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  following  suggesticms  are  not  intended  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete system,  but  merely  a  working  basis  for  a  compromise  with 
Socialism  or  an  immediate  program  for  a  progressive  movement. 
It  is  of  course  assumed  that  the  proposals  will  be  modified  in  so  far 
as  they  may  be  found  by  experience  to  be  unsuitable  or  insufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  welfare,  or  to  conflict  in  pracjtise 
with  any  of  the  general  principles  outlined  in  Part  1.  Many  re- 
forms not  hinted  at  here  will  likewise  be  found  necessary  by  ex- 
perience, eidier  as  incidental  to  die  ones  suggested,  or  as  meeting 
needs  not  considered  in  this  program.  It  is  however  important 
to  do  something,  and  the  following  specific  proposals  are  accord- 
ingly presented  as  a  possible  method  of  meeting  the  situation. 

Chapter  L 

Industrial  Activity  in  General 

PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 

Necessity  for  Private  Property.  Let  us  consider  first  the 
relaticHi  of  the  imiicq>le  of  social  utility  to  the  institution  of  private 
ptopetty  and  to  the  private  management  of  industry,  smce  it  is  in 
this  field  that  the  greatest  controversy  seems  to  oist  between 

Socialists  and  non-Socialists.  It  is  apparent,  in  tfie  first  place, 
that  the  institution  of  private  property  is  not  litely  to  be  discarded 
as  a  whole.  There  are  certain  things  which  must  necessarily  re- 
main private.  The  same  food  cannot  be  eaten  by  more  than  one 
person.  Very  few  pec^Ie  would  wish  to  see  common  ownership 
established  in  the  matter  of  clothing.  The  title  to  real  property, 
including  houses,  may  perhaps  be  vested  in  society  at  large,  but 
certainly  the  room  in  which  a  particular  individual  sleq>s  must  be 
in  a  sense  more  his  property  than  that  of  any  other  individual. 
Similarly  there  are  many  other  things  with  resF>ect  to  which  private 
property  is  either  necessary  or  at  least  so  decidedly  advantageous 
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that  it  would  be  absurd  to  even  consider  the  possibility  of  abolish-* 

ing  private  ownership  altogether. 

Insatiahle  Desire  for  Wealth.  But  aside  from  these  arti- 
cles of  personal  use,  as  to  which  we  cannot  think  of  con^)!^  pub- 
lic ownershq)  as  at  all  feasible*  is  it  desirable  to  rrtain  private 
property  in  other  things?  As  to  this  point  there  are  two  con- 
siderations which  would  seem  to  be  controlling.  First,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  of  human  experience  that  the  desire  for  physical  com- 
modities and  services  is  practically  insatiable.  There  are  indeea 
many  individuals  who  seem  able  to  be  content  with  their  lot,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  provided  only  the  essential  vital  wants  are  ade- 
quately met  But  the  vast  majority  of  human  beings  are  never 
satisfied;  those  who  possess  every  reascmable  comfort  and  omven^ 
ience  are  constantly  striving  after  this  or  Aat  expensive  luxury. 
No  dout  under  a  more  equitable  system  of  distribution  of  wealth 
this  striving  would  be  less  noticeable  than  under  the  present  system, 
where  one's  social  standing  seems  to  be'  determined  largely  on  the 
basis  of  his  ostentatious  expenditures.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  situation  (if  indeed  such  a  situaticm  would  be  desirable) 
Habere  the  striving  after  i^ysical  commodities  would  not  exceed 
the  ratire  productive  power  of  society.  Mweover,  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  be  wasteful  of  that 
in  which  we  do  not  feel  a  direct  interest,  and  that  consequently 
it  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  conservation  of  the  total 
wealth  of  the  community  to  preserve  private  property  as  to  all 
articles  of  personal  cpnsunqpticm.  Clearly  the  fruits  of  industry 
dhould  not  all  be  put  into  one  common  storehouse,  fnmi  which 
ev«ry  person  shall  be  permitted  to  draw  at  wilL 

Need  of  Incentive  to  Labor.  In  the  second  place,  we 
must  recognize  that,  as  human  nature  is  at  present  constituted,  some 
strong  mcentive  k  necessary  m  order  to  secure  that  steady,  con- 
mtmt  labor  necessary  to  the  maintmance  of  an  effident  industrial 
system,  at  least  in  a  society  demanding  commodities  which  require 
a  complex  organization  of  the  agencies  of  production.  It  may  be 
that  the  time  will  come  when  no  incentive  will  be  required — when 
all  persons  will  work  hard  for  the  mere  love  of  their  work;  but 
such  a  time  is  unfortunately  not  yet  in  sight  Nor  is  it  likely  that, 
for  many  graerations;  any  other  incentive  can  prove  so  effective  as 
that  of  private  prc^rty.  It  is  of  course  true  that  cvea  today  the 
hif^est  quality  of  social  service  is  secured  from  pmons  widi  whom 
this  incentive  is  subordinate  to  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  purpose- 
ful result  of  their  activity,  or  of  securing  honor  and  recognition  from 
their  acquaintances  and  from  society  in  general;  and  without  dout 
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these  less  sordid  incentives  will  constant^  gain  in  force,  especially 
when  the  mdtirtnal  system  becomes  so  organized  that  the  fear  of 
want  is  removed  from  every  citizen.  But  it  will  require  many 
generations  of  education  in  the  ethics  of  the  new  order  of  society 

before  it  will  be  feasible  to  consider  abolishing  the  material  incen- 
tive entirely. 

Amooit  of  OrnqMNiMtioii  to  Labor.    The  question  of 
the  amount  of  financial  con^ieosation  to  be  held  out  as  an  incentive . 
to  labor  is  a  question  distinct  from  diat  of  the  existence  of  private 

property  itself.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  injustice  in  rewarding 
every  man  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  services  to 
society.  Yet  from  the  Social  Point  of  View  we  may  well  question 
lather  it  is  desirable  that  a  man  of  great  ability  should  receive 
ten  or  fifty  times  as  great  a  material  reward  fw  his  services  to 
society  as  his  neibor  who  is  able  to  contribute  only  a  modest  service. 
Indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  ccmsiderable  ground  for  advocating* 
as  did  Edward  Bellamy  in  Looking  BacklPord^  a  system  of  equal 
compensation  for  all  persons  performing  any  kind  of  useful  social 
service.  But  such  a  system  would  scarcely  prove  feasible  in  the 
imn>ediate  future,  if  indeed  it  will  ever  be  feasible.  Moreover,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  sometimes  a  rich  man  may  so 
govern  his  eiq>enditures  as  to  contribute  greatly  to  social  utility, 
whereas  it  is  nc^mous  that  many  umkilled  laborers  habitually 
squander  dieir  incomes  in  ntravagances  diat  a  far  wealthiw  Imt 
wiser  man  would  avoid. 

Evils  not  Essential  to  Eidstence  of  Private  Property. 
There  are  no  dout  many  evils  existing  today  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  institution  of  private  property.  But  a  careful 
examination  will  reveal  die  fact  diat  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  evils 
are  caused  by  institutions  or  principles  not  essentially  involved  in 
the  mere  existence  of  private  property  as  such.  The  greatest  evils 
are  due  to  the  widespread  attitude  that  property  is  more  sacred 
than  humanity — to  the  materialism  which  regards  bread  and  butter 
as  of  more  account  than  spiritual  things.  This  attitude  is  clearly 
Gcmtrary  to  the  general  welfare,  and  society  should  do  everything 
practicable  to  eliminate  it  But  since  this  is  a  matter  loo  intangible 
to  be  dealt  with  effectively  by  the  State,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss 
in  the  present  program  the  best  way  to  acconq>lish  this  result. 

Maiqr  Evils  Due  to  Large  Fortunes.  Manyeiusting 
evils  are  undoutedly  due  to  the  existraice  of  fwtunes  so  large  as  to 
constitute  an  unde^rable  feature  in  a  society  emphasizing  the  pnU" 
ciples  of  social  utility  and  equality  of  opportunity.  No  man  can 
wisely  spend  a  million  dollars  a  year  on  himself  and  his  own 
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family;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  any  individual  should  be  able  to 
engage  in  extravagant  expenditures  which  will  arouse  the  emula- 
tion of  those  in  a  less  favorable  financial  condition.  Enonnotn 
fortunes  are  almost  certain  to  develop  envy,  class  distinctions  and 

class  hatred,  without  having  any  result  that  is  clearly  useful  to 
society.  There  are  indeed  many  wealthy  men  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  social  welfare  by  a  wise  choice  of  charitable  dona- 
tions; but  even  this  can  in  general  be  better  performed  by  soaety 
itself  than  by  inrivate  individuals. 

Special  Privaege  as  a  Source  of  Large  Fortunes. 
Large  fortunes  are  due  almost  entirely  to  two  causes :  special  privi- 
lege and  inheritance.  By  eUminating  these  causes,  it  is  easily  possi- 
ble to  put  an  end  to  the  most  serious  evils  resulting  from  the  existence 
of  large  fortunes.  Special  privilege  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  opportunity,  and  should  be  abolished  wherever 
possible.  The  responsibility  for  many  of  the  evils  declared  by 
the  SociaHsts  to  be  due  to  the  "exploitation  of  the  laborers  by 
the  capitalists  undoutedly  rests  in  fact  upon  the  exploitation  of 
society  at  large  resulting  from  the  existence  of  special  privilege. 
Instead  of  looking  for  the  remedy  in  the  control  of  the  government 
by  the  wage-^ammg  classes,  the  Social  Point  of  View  would  seek 
it  rather  in  the  abolition  of  special  privilege  and  the  establishment 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all  citizens.  Tl^  princq>le  is  the  same 
whether  the  special  privilege  consists  of  a  railway  franchise,  a  land 
monopoly,  or  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be;  in  no  case  is  there 
any  justification  for  discriminations  thru  which  one  individual 
is  enabled  to  secure  great  wealth,  while  others  are  ground  down 
into  poverty.* 

Inheritance  as  a  Right.  Inheritance  as  a  foundation  of 
large  fortunes  may  easily  be  abolished  without  any  interference 
with  the  institution  of  private  property.  There  are  to  be  sure 
many  extreme  individualists  who  regard  the  right  of  inheritance 
as  inherent  and  inalienable — as  an  essential  element  of  the  right 
of  property  itself.  But  such  a  doctrine  has  never  been  recognized 
by  the  State.  The  right  to  dispose  of  property  by  will  is  oflai  thot 
of  as  being  practically  identical  with  the  right  of  inheritance. 
The  principles  underlying  the  two  "rights"  are,  however,  quite 
distinct  The  alleged  right  of  inheritance  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  one  individiml  is  entitled  to  enjoy  special  privileges,  merely 
because  of  some  con^txm  or  status  held  by  his  ancestors*   Such  a 


*The  detailed  application  of  this  principle  will  be  considered  io  some 
jestent  in  our  dUcimioa  of  monopolies. 
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doctrine  should  of  course  receive  no  support  in  a  democratic  com- 
munity, or  indeed  in  any  State  professing  to  believe  in  a  r^ublican 
form  of  government  What  right  has  the  child  of  a  rich  man  to 
daim  sui^rt  in  idleness  all  Us  life,  merely  because  his  father 
was  able  thru  shrewd  manipulation  to  accumulate  a  large  amount 
of  money  without  falling  under  the  ban,  or — ^what  is  not  always- 
the  same — the  teeth  of  the  law?  To  possess  an  income  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year  is  practically  the  same  as  to  possess  ten 
or  a  dozen  slaves,  for  such  an  income  can  always  conunand  the 
services  of  that  number  of  individuals.  The  modern  slaveK>wner  is 
however  in  a  more  fortunate  situation  than  his  prototype,  for  he  is 
not  confined  to  the  services  of  ten  spedfic  incbviduais*  but  may 
secure  in  the  market  commodfties  representing  ten  years*  human 
labor,  ccHitributed  in  various  proportions  by  hundreds  of  individuals. 
It  should  also  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  there  is  not,  as 
many  Socialists  seem  to  assume,  any  individual  who  is  a  slave;  it 
is  society  at  large  that  pays  the  bill,  and  hence  sufiers  the  servitude. 

The  "Right"  to  Dispose  of  Property  by  WUl.    On  the 

other  hand,  it  is  not  clear  on  what  basis  an  individual,  whatever 
his  services  to  society  may  have  been,  should  have  the  right  to 
establish  a  mortgage  upon  society  after  his  death*  so  as  to  ccnaapel 
society  to  pay  an  aimial  tribute  of  the  labor  power  of  tra  or  a 
himdred  indnrickals  to  the  person  designated  in  his  will  We 
have  said  that  no  property  is  the  product  of  one  man's  labor  ex- 
clusively; social  factors  have  always  entered  largely  into  its  value. 
If  society  has  seen  fit  to  relinquish  its  claim  to  a  share  of  the 
product  during  the  life  of  the  individual  in  question,  that  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  prevented  from  asserting  its  rights  after 
his  death.  That  a  man  should  wish  to  provide  a  comfortable 
maintenance  for  his  family  after  his  death,  or  a  gift  to  some 
favorite  charity,  is  indeed  meritoricms,  and  there  is  little  reason 
why  society  should  wish  to  discourage  legacies  to  the  extent  of 
prohibiting  these.  But  where  legacies  would  result  in  the  piling 
up  of  enormous  fortunes,  conferring  often  more  misery  than  happi- 
ness upon  the  recipients,  there  is  clearly  sufficient  ground  for  the 
interference  of  society  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare. 

Botfi  inheritance  and  the  dispoution  of  property  by  will  have 
been  constantly  subject  to  the  minutest  regulation  by  the  State; 
in  recent  years  both  have  been  made  increasingly  the  subject  of 
highly  progressive  taxes  in  nearly  all  countries.  How  far  such 
regulation  should  be  carried  is  a  matter  of  detail,  to  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  actual  experience;  in  no  case,  however,  should 
there  be  greater  uiterfeieBce  with  inherittnce  or  the  passing  of 
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property  by  will  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  growth  of  fortunes 
so  large  as  to  prove  dangerous  to  society.* 

Aside  from  the  abolition  of  special  privilege  and  the  taxation 
of  inheritance,  there  are  undoutedly  other  ways  in  which  the 
growdi  of  large  fortunes  may  be  checked,  e.  g.,  thru  highly  pro- 
gressive income  taxes.  Likewise  such  evik  connected  widi  the 
institution  of  private  property  as  are  not  due  directly  to  the  existence 
of  large  fortunes  may  probably  be  eliminated  by  removing  their 
special  causes,  without  overthrowing  the  institution  of  private 
property  itself. 

la  Confiscation  Ever  Socially  Dedrable?  The  determi- 
nation to  retain  the  institution  of  private  property  does  not  mean 
necessarily  that  all  private  property  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  its  present  ownership.  There  would  perhaps  be  no  conclusive 
objection  from  an  academic  standpoint  to  a  proposal  for  a  general 
confiscaticm  of  all  existing  private  property,  to  be  followed  by  a 
dividing  «q>  on  a  more  equitaUe  ba^  It  is  however  unnecessary 
to  discws  the  dearability  of  such  a  procedure;  no  serious  demand 
for  it  seems  ever  to  have  been  made  by  anyone,  and  all  Socialists 
and  other  radical  reformers  repudiate  the  idea  that  they  advocate 
any  such  "  dividing  up."  But,  assuming  that  there  is  not  to  be  a 
general  confiscation  of  all  existing  private  property,  there  remains 
a  serious  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  confiscating  particular 
vested  interests,  which  are  felt  by  tfie  State  to  be  contrary  to  the 
goteral  public  welfare.  We  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
principle  that  private  fffopetty  is  not  an  mherent  and  inalimable 
right,  but  a  privilege  granted  by  society,  which  may  be  revoked 
in  whole  or  in  part  whenever  it  proves  in  any  respect  contrary  to 
the  public  welfare.  This  principle  cannot  however  in  itself  justify 
any  specific  measure  of  confiscation.  Where  a  particular  form 
of  private  property  has  been  long  recognized  by  society,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  confiscate  that  form  of  pr<^rty  and  leave  other  prc^ 
erty  untouched.  Even  tho  the  particular  form. of  propo^  may 
come  to  be  regardled  as  immoral  (as  would  slavery,  for  example, 
today),  so  long  as  it  is  legally  recognized  as  legitimate  and  honor- 
able, many  persons  are  likely  to  invest  in  it  the  savings  of  years 
of  socially  useful  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
individuals  who  have  made  large  profits  out  of  the  same  sort  of 
property,  but  who  have  foreseen  the  possibility  of  confiscation  in 
time  to  get  "out  from  under''  before  the  storm  lureaks.  To  leave 
the  lattor  untouched  and  confiscate  the  i»operty  of  the  former 


*The  quetlioa  of  t«x>tifm  of  iaJieritaiices  and  legacies  will  be  o^nsideied 
laler« 
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would  clearly  be  a  most  unjust  form  of  discrimination.  Since  it 
is  usually  impos^ie  to  go  back  of  the  ownership  at  the  tioie  of  the 
abolition  of  tfic  particular  form  of  property  so  as  to  punish  the 
persons  primarily  responsible  for  the  existence  and  maintenance  of 
the  anti-social  institution  on  which  it  is  based,  it  is  better  to  com- 
pensate the  present  owners  than  to  resort  to  confiscation.  Such 
a  procedure  would  of  course  leave  past  evils  uncorrected;  but  the 
most  tint  can  reasonably  be  expected  in  human  society  is  to  provide 
a  system  which  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  unjust  conditions  in 
the  future.  Any  attenq:^  to  punish  individuals  for  profiting  from 
the  existence  of  anti-social  institutions  would  be  opm  to  all  the 
objections  of  an  ex  post  facto  law,  and  would  shake  the  confidence 
of  the  public  in  the  good  faith  of  the  State  toward  the  holders 
of  private  property. 

Confiscatum  in  Disguise.  To  some  extent  we  may  regard 
all  changes  in  the  general  policy  of  the  State  as  confiscatory. 
Thare  is  veiy  little  difference  between  gradual  confiscation  and 
heavy  taxati<m.  Eveiy  change  in  the  system  of  taxation  is  at  once 
reflected  in  the  price  of  die  articles  taxed.  The  exen^on  of 
personal  property  and  improvements  of  real  estate  from  taxation 
would  inevitably  cause  a  sudden  fall  in  the  value  of  unin5)roved 
land,  amounting  to  a  very  real  confiscation.  Likewise  a  change 
in  the  tariff  on  agricultural  products  always  tends  to  affect  the 
value  of  agricultural  land.  In  such  cases  of  partial  and  indirect 
omfiscatira  there  may  well  be  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion, 
even  from  the  Social  Point  of  View,  as  to  whether  there  should 
be  compensation  to  the  mdividuals  injured.  Where  the  le^timaqr 
of  the  property  right  in  question  has  been  for  many  years  disputed, 
the  present  owners  may  perhaps  justly  be  considered  as  having 
invested  with  full  knowledge  of  the  risk  of  confiscation,  and  as 
having  voluntarily  assumed  this  risk.  Such  a  rule  has  been  applied 
\^  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the 
capital  invested  in  breweries,  which  was  made  practically  worthless 
by  die  subsequent  enactmrat  of  a  prdhilutory  law.  Very  likely 
a  similar  principle  would  be  considered  applicable  if  the  Single  Tax 
movement  should  ever  triumf;  even  today  landowners  are  put  on 
their  guard  by  the  agitation  for  the  Single  Tax.  In  the  case  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  that  the  failure  to 
compensate  the  slave-owners  at  the  time  of  emancipation  was 
justified,  if  at  all,  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  ccmfiscation  was  a 
necessary  war  measure ;  for  in  1 860  the  demand  for  the  abolition 
of  davery  had  not  reached  such  prqf>orttc»is  as  to  seriously  threats 
the  confiscation  of  property  in  slaves,  and  dnis  give  wamiii^  to 
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all  would-be  purchasera.  In  general,  we  have  not  considered  in 
the  United  States  that  there  should  be  compensation  for  the  indirect 
confiscation  resulting  from  laws  affecting  industry,  such  as  the 
requirenient  of  expensive  safety  appliances.  Yet  it  is  clear  that 
diere  is  actually  a  confiscation,  M^nch  can  be  justified  only  on  the 
ground  diat  the  public  welfare  it  mpemn  to  dwt  of  any  individual 
or  class. 

TH£  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS. 

A.  Profits, 

Can  Profits  be  Abolished?  We  shall  next  direct  our 
attention  to  a  subject  as  to  which  there  is  an  almost  complete  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  opinions  of  all  Sociahsts  and  those  of 
all  non-Socialists,  viz.,  the  dirtributum  of  the  products  of  industry. 
Widi  the  Sodaluts  it  is  almost  an  axiom  that  everything  widiheld 
the  laborer,  whether  in  the  form  of  rent,  mtcrcst.  profit,  or 
taxes,  is  so  much  exploitation,  and  constitutes  a  drain  on  the  pro^ 
ductive  capacity  of  society,  rather  than  a  compensation  for  service 
rendered.  Let  us  consider  first  the  question  of  profits,  understand- 
ing by  this  term  the  surplus  left  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist- 
employer  or  entrepreneur  after  the  payment  or  allowance  of  wages, 
interest,  rent,  depreciation,  insurance,  taxes,  etc  In  a  coiqpl^ely 
Socialistic  Stale,  ^ere  no  industiy  remains  under  ^vate  manage- 
ment, there  would  evidaitly  be  no  individual  ci^mJ^  of  receiving 
profits.  The  State,  as  the  sole  capitalist-employer,  would  of  course 
be  capable  of  receiving  profits,  in  fact  it  would  almost  inevitably 
receive  them.  But  profits  going  into  the  public  treasury  have  so 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  taxes,  and  so  few  of  the  character- 
istics of  private  profits,  that  it  is  better  to  consider  them  from  the 
stanc^pKHirt:  of  taxatioa. 

Benefits  of  Private  Industry.  The  principal  argument  in 
support  of  the  social  desirability  of  continuing  the  institution  of 
private  profits  is  that  they  are  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
benefits  resulting  from  a  partial  retention  of  the  sphere  of  indi- 
vidualism in  industry.  These  benefits  are  not  any  means  a 
matter  to  be  ignored.  Public  action  is  almost  universally  conserva- 
tive, being  conducted  according  to  various  forms  and  methods 
which  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  necessary  or  useful. 
This  general  tendency  would  undoutedly  apply  in  some  degree  to 
a  nation  possessing  a  complete  monopoly  of  all  industrial  under- 
takings. New  industries  and new  methods  of  conducting  old 
indurtrifi  mmUk  of  course  be  ii^bpoduced  bom  time  to  tame  imdkr 
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public  management;  but  they  would  not  be  likely  to  come  so 
rapidly  as  under  a  system  where  there  is  private  capital  seeking 
investmaEit,  and  where  there  are  private  managers  ready  to  risk 
the  chance  of  failure  f«  the  sake  of  possible  gain.  In  die  early 
stages  of  an  industry,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
and  most  rapid  development  of  the  industry,  that  there  should  be 
competition  of  an  effective  nature  between  alternative  methods 
and  processes;  such  competition  is  scarcely  conceivable  in  a  nation 
where  all  important  industrial  forces  are  subject  to  a  single  control. 
Again,  the  peculiar  ability  necessary  in  a  successful  manager  of 
industry  cannot  be  developed  by  education  akmg  traditional  lines, 
and  it  is  questionable  wilder  there  is  any  way  of  developing  it 
excq^t  thru  actual  experience  in  competitive  industry.  Government 
monopolies  have  not  yet  been  given  a  sufficiently  extensive  trial 
to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  substituting  experience  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  pubHc  service  for  that  of  actual 
competition,  as  a  training  for  future  managers  of  industrial  under- 
takings. Certainly  the  most  of  the  managers  of  the  present  govern^ 
meat  nxMiopolies  have  secured  their  training  in  private  industiy. 

Incentive  Needed  for  Managers  of  Industry.  Some  in- 
centive  is  necessary  in  order  to  induce  private  individuals  to  under- 
take the  management  of  industrial  enterprizes.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated  that  95%  of  aU  bimness  enterprizes  fail,  in  the  sense  that 
the  manager  does  not  secure  a  profit  equal  to  >^at  his  earnings 
would  be  if  he  were  in  the  employ  of  another.  Obviously  the 
risk  of  these  failures  cannot  be  assumed  by  the  State;  if  indi- 
viduals are  permitted  to  exercise  that  freedom  which  we  have 
just  said  is  essential,  the  risk  must  be  borne  by  the  individual 
himself.  Scmie  special  inducement  must  accordingly  be  offered 
in  case  of  mccess.  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  risk  of  failure. 
Some  men  possessing  m^maging  abthty  may  perhaps  be  ready  eaid 
willing  to  exercise  it  without  Special  compensation  beyond  a  reason- 
able insurance  against  the  chances  of  loss;  but  the  majority  will 
undoutedly  always  demand  compensation  proportionate  to  the 
responsibility.  Such  persons  should  not  be  compelled  to  exercise 
their  powers  against  their  will*  so  as  to  make  them  practically  the 
slaves  of  society,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so. 

Profits  as  an  Incentive.  We  have  already  concluded  that 
no  incentive  to  labor  is  likely  in  the  near  future  to  be  sufficiently 
universal  to  »i|^lant  that  of  private  property.  This  is  especially 
true  of  persons  possessing  managing  ability,  who  are  less  likely  to 
be  attracted  by  non^material  in^ceroents  than  are  persons  v^ose 
activities  are  (bected  to  other  dian  financial  problems.  Moreover, 
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it  is  in  accordance  with  principles  of  intrinsic  justice  that  a  man 
should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  product  of  his  own  labor,  wfaddber 
that  labor  be  physical  or  mental ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  amount 
of  profit  or  loss  in  any  industrial  undertaking  is  largely  determined 
by  the  skill  displayed  by  the  manager  in  directing  the  forces  at  his 
diq)OsaL  The  same  result  is  also  in  accordance  with  considerations^ 
of  practical  expediency;  it  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  the  average 
man  will  put  more  care  into  the  management  of  an  undertaking 
m  which  he  will  bear  the  risk  of  loss  and  reap  the  fruits  of  sutcess 
than  of  one  in  which  he  has  no  personal  ii^mst 

LjnAations  on  Profits.    But  while  private  profits  should 
be  retained  as  the  compensation  for  the  socially  necessary  labor  of 
the  manager  of  industry,  it  is  clear,  from  what  we  have  said  above, 
that  these  profits  should  go  to  the  man  ^o  is  himself  the  real 
manager,  not  to  the  son  of  a  former  manager,  who  lures  sonieooe 
else  to  conduct  the  industry  fw  him.    Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the 
manager  should  be  permitted  to  put  in  his  own  pocket  all  riie  profit 
r^ulting  from  his  undertaking.    We  have  already  intimated  that 
no  manager  can  create  value  independent  of  the  wage-earners  or 
of  society.    Even  if  he  is  able  to  devise  a  method  of  organizing 
the  industry  that  would  increase  the  valiw  of  the  total  product 
by  a  million  dollars,  there  is  no  reason  for  permitting  him  to  receive 
the  whole  of  this  amount.    We  have  akeady  reached  die  opinion 
that  the  exktence  of  large  fortunes  is  socially  undk^rable,  and  is 
likely  to  result  in  oppression  and  injustice.    In  order  to  prevent 
'  die  development  of  auNrmous  fortunes  from  private  profits,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  establish  highly  progressive  income  taxes,  supple- 
mented by  special  taxes  on  the  business,  or  by  more  direct  measures 
of  regulation.    The  details  of  such  regulations  must  of  course  be 
settled  by  practical  experience,  as  interpreted  by  experts;  all  that 
is  desined  in  the  present  section  is  to  point  out  die  general  principles 
regarding  the  institutions  of  private  industry  and  private  profits,  so 
as  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  retain  these  institutions  without 
injury  to  the  public  welfare. 

B.  Interest 

Capital  Truly  Productive.  Turning  our  attention  next  to 
the  question  of  interest  on  capital  invested  in  productive  industry, 
we  shall  here  meet  still  more  directly  with  the  hostility  of  the 
Sociahsts.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Marxian  theory  condem- 
mmg  interest  as  an  exploiution  of  the  laborer  must  be  discarded.  • 
Without  attempting  here  to  discuss  all  the  principles  underlying 
Ihe  subject,  wfaidi  m  exhaustively  treated  in  the  work  of  Boehia^ 
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Bawwk  already  referred  to.*  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out 
one  or  two  amsid^ratims  siqpportbg  die  proposition  that  capital 
IS  really  productive,  and  that  interest  results  from  this  productive 
power  of  capital  rather  than  from  any  exploitation  of  the  labors. 
No  one  will  deny  that  a  man  with  a  hoe  and  a  spade  can  produce 
more  wheat  or  potatoes  on  an  acre  of  land  than  the  same  man  on 
the  same  land  with  only  a  stick  and  a  stone,  nor  that  he  can  pro- 
(kce  still  more  witfi  a  horse,  plow,  cultivator,  and  reaper.  The 
same  is  true  wherever  men  are  engaged  in  productive  industry.  We 
are  not  concerned  wi^  the  distincticm  made  by  economists  between 
increase  in  the  technical  efficiency  of  production,  and  UK^ease  in 
the  total  value  produced ;  from  the  standpoint  of  the  soda!  ji^fica* 
tion  of  interest,  the  only  significant  matter  is  the  increase  in  tfie 
amount  of  physical  commodities  produced.  From  this  standpoint 
it  is  childish  to  say  that  capital  is  not  truly  productive.  The 
product  of  industry  is  not  created  by  labor  alone.  It  is  the  joint 
imxiuct  of  labor,  caintal,  and  the  forces  of  nature.  The  time  is 
not  yet  in  si^t,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  readied  for  many  graerations, 
when  a  further  increase  in  the  total  cafHtal  of  society  will  no 
longer  result  in  an  increase  in  the  total  product  of  industry. 

InteMst  Under  Sodalisiii.  Even  a  Socialist  State  cannot 
escape  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  productivity  of  cafHtaL  Such 

a  State  will  always  find  it  profitable  to  pay  interert  in  order  to 
secure  the  use  of  an  increased  amount  of  capital,  either  from  abroad 
or  from  private  saving.  Nor  can  a  Socialist  State  avoid  charging 
interest  for  Ae  capital  pubUcly  invested  in  industry,  without  caus- 
mg  an  unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  those  laborers  engaged  in 
industries  requiring  much  capital*  To  use  an  iUustrabcm  cited  by 
Boehm-Bawerk.  a  laborer  may  in  one  day  plant  trees  which  by 
the  forces  of  nature  become  after  fifty  years  vrarth  more  tfian  Ac 
same  laborer  could  possibly  produce  in  a  year's  time;  is  he  therefore 
to  receive  500  times  as  high  wages  as  a  baker,  whose  product  is 
consumed  at  once  and  therefore  has  no  chance  to  increase  in  value 
1^  the  passage  of  time? 

Interest  in  Private  Industry.  But  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  desirable  to  retain  pri- 
vate industry,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  Yet  private  industry 
is  scarcely  to  be  thot  of,  except  under  a  system  permitting  the 
eiistance  of  interest  It  is  difficult  to  omceive  of  private  industry, 
e4>ecially  in  die  alienee  of  large  fortunes,  wi&out  the  use  of  bor^ 
rowed  capital    The  time  when  the  same  man  could  be  both 


*See  page  4 
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capitalist  and  manager  has  well-nigh  vanished,  on  account  of  the 
development  of  complex  machinery  and  large-scale  production. 
Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  any  person  will  permit  the  use  of  his 
capital  1^  anothor  without  some  compensation  for  being  deprived 
of  the  roomentaiy  control  over  it.  as  well  as  for  the  risk  of  possible 
loss.  He  will  prefer  rather  to  keep  his  iw»ey  in  a  safety-deposit 
vault,  where  there  is  at  least  no  risk  of  loss,  and  where  he  is  always 
able  to  get  at  it  at  will. 

Oeet  Capital  Reoebre  too  Large  a  Shafe?    It  may  be 

that  nnder  present  conditions  capital  receives  more  than  its  due 
share  of  the  joint  product  of  industry.  If  so,  we  should  attempt  to 
secure  rules  of  distribution  which  will  confine  it  to  its  due  share. 
But  since  capital  is  truly  productive,  and  since  its  increase  is  always 
socially  desirable,  clearly  interest  is  not  to  be  abolished  altogether. 
There  is  some  validity  in  the  theory  that  interest  is  the  reward  of 
abstinence.  In  the  case  of  present-day  miUionaires.  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  see  where  the  abstinence  comes  m ;  but  in  a  society  which 
does  not  permit  the  development  of  enormous  fortunes,  private 
saving  would  certainly  be  a  matter  of  abstinence  from  the  satisfac- 
tion of  immediate  desires. 

C  Rent 

Surplus  Values  Due  to  Superior  Land.    The  question 

'  of  rent  presents  a  widely  different  problem.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  forces  of  nature  are  productive ;  neither  is  there  any  ques- 
tion that  no  individual  has  created  or  produced  these  forces.  Dif- 
ferent pieces  of  land  have  different  productive  power,  and  the 
farmer  who  cultivates  fertile  soil  must  necessarily  harvest  a  larger 
crop  than  his  neibor  with  equal  industry  and  capital  on  a  poorer 
grade  of  land.  The  same  principle  applies  widi  even  greater  forw 
to  land  favorably  located  from  the  standpoint  of  access  to  me 
market,  especially  in  the  case  of  city  lots.  No  change  in  the  form 
of  land  titles,  or  in  the  system  of  land  taxation,  can  change  the  fun- 
damentel  fact  that  someone  n  bound  to  receive  the  surplus  value  due 
to  the  superior  piodudmness  of  superior  land.  According  to 
the  principle  of  equality  of  opportunty.  it  seems  clear  that  n* 
single  individual  should  be  perrailled  t»  this  surphu  value. 

To  give  it  to  the  laborers  on  the  superior  land  would  be  mequitable, 
for  this  would  discriminate  against  laborers  of  the  same  grade  on 
inferior  land ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  equalize  the  difference  by  giving 
ail  laborers  oportunity  to  work  on  land  of  equal  productive  power. 
It  would  seem.  then,  that  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
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lem  is  to  abolish  entirely  the  private  ownership  of  land,  and  to  de- 
vote all  the  surplus  value  due  to  superior  land  to  the  general 
expenses  of  the  State.  But  the  problem  is  too  complex  to  be  settled 
offhand  in  this  manner.  We  cannot  here  go  into  all  the  various 
ramifications,  but  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  consider  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  involved. 

Absorption  of  Surplus  Value  in  City  Land.  We  must 
distinguish  in  the  first  place  between  city  and  farm  land.  In  the 
case  of  city  land,  there  is  not  only  a  tremendous  difference  between 
the  values  of  different  lots,  but  a  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of 
practically  all  land.  This  increase  is  primarily  due  in  almost  every 
case  to  an  increase  in  the  population  of  the  city,  or  to  some  improve- 
ment in  the  means  of  transportation  or  production;  in  practically 
no  case  is  it  due  to  the  activities  of  the  individual  landowner.  In 
all  our  large  cities,  fortunes  have  been  and  are  being  bilt  up  merely 
by  skilful  speculation  on  the  movement  of  population — a  form  of 
speculation  which  is  almost  a  sure  game/*  with  the  general  public 
as  the  losers.  In  some  cases,  notably  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  land  ^>eculator$  have  performed  a  real  service  in  the  line  of 
the  con^^ctive  planning  of  new  tracts  of  land ;  but  in  no  case  is 
such  service  at  all  proportionate  to  die  tribute  levied  upon  society 
by  the  speculators.  There  may  be  a  few  cases  where  there  is  a 
decrease  instead  of  an  increase  in  real  estate  values;  these  are  how- 
ever so  exceptional  that  they  may  be  ignored  in  any  consideration 
of  the  general  problenu^ 

The  Single  Tax  as  a  Remedy.  A  considerable  progress 
in  the  direction  of  the  abolition  of  unearned  increments  in  the  value 
of  real  estate  can  undoutedly  be  secured  by  means  of  a  system 
of  taxation  such  as  that  advocated  by  the  Single-Taxers.  But  no 
form  of  taxation  can  furnish  a  solution  of  the  entire  problem. 
Nothing  short  of  the  actual  ownership  of  all  city  land  by  soci<^ 
at  large  can  prevent  entirely  the  unjust  enrichment  of  land  ^>ecu' 
lators  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  It  is  clearly  better  to  announce 
this  aim  openly,  and  to  carry  it  out  by  taking  over  all  land  thru 
eminent  domain  proceedings,  than  to  attempt  to  accomplish  the  same 
lesult  indirectly,  without  any  formal  modiBcation  of  the  present 
system  of  land  ownership,  by  a  method  amounting  practically  to 
wholesale  confiscation.  TTiere  are  advantages  to  be  secured  in 
having  the  title  to  city  land  vested  in  the  city^  itself.   Sudi  matters 

*Under  a  system  v^ucH  provides  for  the  absorption  by  die  Slate  or  die 
city  of  all  **imear&ed  increments"  of  land  values,  it  would  of  course  sem  only 

diiiw^tttt^     ^       <1|^^  hifiewiie  wme  ^  hmi^  of  theie  "unewned 
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as  the  elimination  of  undesirable  tenements  for  the  sake  of  relieving 
excessive  congestion,  the  establishment  of  pubHc  parks  and  play- 
grounds— in  general  all  branches  of  scientific  city  planning — would 
be  greatly  simplified  by  removing  the  danger  of  obstruction  and 
improper  influence  on  the  part  of  the  various  real  estate  interests. 

Rents  1^  Tues.  There  would  undoutedly  be  difficulty 
in  arranging  the  tents  of  prc^rty  in  the  various  parts  of  die  d^* 
and  complications  would  very  likely  arise  with  respect  to  the  ccm- 
slruction  of  permanent  improvements  at  private  expense  on  land 
owned  by  the  city.  These  difficuhies,  however,  are  only  such  as 
exist  under  any  system  of  land  ownership,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  cannot  be  solved  under  a  system  in  which  all  land  is 
owned  by  the  city  itself.  The  problem  of  rentals  would  certainly 
be  much  simpler  than  that  of  levsring  taxes  sufficient  to  absorb 
exactly  tfie  entire  amount  of  the  "  unearned  increment"  Rental 
prices  can  be  readily  fixed  or  modified  by  negotiation  and  ccmtract, 
whereas  taxes  are  always  compulsory.  Elxcessive  taxation  is  equiv- 
alent to  confiscation ;  excessive  rents  merely  cause  the  tenant  to 
vacate.  A  just  scale  of  rents  could  be  secured  with  much  less 
difficulty,  and  with  a  much  smaller  force  of  assessors,  than  would 
be  necessary  under  a  system  of  Single  Tax.  The  details  of  a 
system  of  puUic  ownership  of  city  land  are  of  course  too  con^dex 
to  be  discussed  here;  th^  can  be  wwked  out  on^r  hy  experts 
familiar  with  the  rental  of  city  property,  die  ownership  of  land 
separate  fron^  that  of  the  bildings  on  it,  and  all  similar  questions. 

Surplus  Value  in  the  Case  of  Farm  lianda.  The  case 
of  farm  land  is  somewhat  differait  It  is  by  no  means  clear  diat 
the  immediate  abolitbn  of  private  owMrshq>  of  farm  land  would 
be  socially  desirable.  Here,  except  in  the  event  of  an  unusually 
rapid  growth  in  population,  or  of  some  sudden  development  of 
transportation  facilities,  the  increase  in  land  values  is  seldom  such 
as  to  amount  to  a  serious  social  evil.  We  have  already  called 
attention  to  the  familiar  fact  that  the  average  individual  is  hkely 
to  take  more  pains  with  his  work  if  he  has  a  direct  i>ecuniary  interest 
in  the  resuk.  On  the  samie  imncq>le  it  is  evident  that  the  average 
farmer  will  take  better  care  of  his  farm  if  he  feels  that  it  belong 
to  him  dian  if  he  is  only  a  tenant  from  year  to  year.  Especially 
is  this  true  with  respect  to  the  making  of  permanent  improvements, 
and  to  the  use  of  methods  of  farming  calculated  to  preserve  the 
quality  of  soil.  The  inequality  in  the  productivity  of  different 
pieces  of  land  is  ordinarily  reflected,  at  least  ^proximately,  in  the 
selling  imce  of  the  land;  the  total  income  from  the  best  land  is 
seldom  matarially  greater  than  yAxaA  wouU  be  a  fur  leliim  for  die 
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farmer's  labor  plus  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  his  investment*  Many 
of  the  evils  of  private  ownership  could  no  dout  be  eliminated  by 
changing  the  system  of  tenure  from  fee  simple  (i.  e.,  an  inheritable 

estate)  to  a  life  interest,  with  a  reversion  to  the  State  on  the  death 
of  the  occupant. 

Lmd  Withheld  from  Use.  There  is»  howevw,  one  seri- 
ous evil  connected  with  the  private  ownershqp  of  land  suitable  for 

agriculture,  which  must  be  given  special  attention.  This  is  the 
acquiring  of  large  tracts  by  wealthy  men,  who  hold  these  tracts 
out  of  cultivation  for  the  sake  of  establishing,  game  preserves,  etc. 
It  is  generally  agreed  by  economists  that  the  price  of  agricultural 
products  and  of  agricultural  labor,  and  to  some  extent  that  of  all 
industrial  products  and  of  all  labor,  is  largely  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  land  available  for  use.  The  injurious  effect  of  with- 
holding  large  tracts  of  land  fit  for  agriculture  from  actual  use  has 
undoutedly  been  exaggerated  by  tfie  followers  of  Henry  George, 
and  still  more  by  the  land  reformers  of  Germany;  but  there  is 
clearly  much  force  in,  their  contention.  The  most  obvious  way  of 
meeting  the  situation  is  the  in4>osition  of  high  taxes  on  all  land  fit 
fw  use  whidi  is  withheld  from  actual  use. 

Oil  and  Mineral  Land.  According  to  the  principle  that 
unearned  private  incomes  should  be  as  much  restricted  as  possible, 
it  would  seem  clear  that  all  discoveries  of  oil,  gas,  minerals,  or 
other  valuable  resources  braeath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  should 
be  the  pmperty  of  the  State  rath»  dian  of  die  owner  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  A  reasonable  compensation  should  undoutedly  be 
made  to  the  discoverer;  and  where  it  is  necessary,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mine  or  other  resource,  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  landowner  should  be  compensated  for 
the  actual  loss  suffered.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  State  which 
professes  to  base  its  legal  system  on  the  interest  of  all  its  citizens 
to  permit  valuable  deposits  to  become  a  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  any  group  of  private  individuals,  or  to  fumi^  the  basis  of  for- 
tunes so  large  as  to  seriously  threaten  the  welfare  of  society.  In 
conclusion  we  should  note  that  the  public  control  of  transportation, 
which  we  shall  outline  and  advocate  later,  would  enable  the  State 
to  prevent  enormous  private  profits  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  towns*  or  of  car-Unes  in  the  outskirts  of  cities. 

MONOPOLIES. 

Legal  Monopoly.  The  question  of  land  ownership,  which 
we  have  just  considered,  mite  properly  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of 
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the  general  question  of  monopoly,  for  land  is  in  a  very  real  smse 
a  natural  (or  according  to  some  economists  an  artificial)  monopoly. 
But  the  monopolies  to  be  considered  in  the  present  section  are  of  a 
somewhat  difierent  character,  being  what  may  prc^erly  be  spoken 
of  as  imfairtrial  nxMMqMliet.  There  are  at  least  four  kinds  of  indus* 
trial  DKHM^ly:  legal,  natural,  personal,  and  capitalistic  We 
have  already  stated  that  $pedal  privilege,  viiich  is  <mly  ano^ 
name  for  legalized  monopoly,  should  be  aboli^ed  lA^ierever  possi- 
ble, on  account  of  its  conflict  with  the  principle  of  equality  of 
opportunity.  But  before  this  principle  can  be  actually  applied, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  exactly  what  is  and  what  is  not  to  be 
considered  special  privilege.  In  a  sense,  no  private  industry  can 
be  maintained  v^thout  a  certain  amount  of  q>ecial  privilege;  yet 
we  have  come  to  ^  conclusion  that  private  industry  is  on  the 
whole  denrable  and  should  be  retained.  It  is  necessary  to  draw 
the  line  somewhere  between  die  amount  of  ^>ecial  privilege  nec^ 
sary  to  the  very  existence  of  private  industry,  and  the  sort  of 
monopoly  that  is  likely  to  prove  a  real  menace  to  the  community. 
Perhaps  the  best  solution  of  this  difficulty  would  be  to  eliminate 
all  those  privileges  which  cannot  be  granted  on  some  sort  of  a 
competitive  ba^s.  There  is  no  dout  some  justification  for  the 
granting  of  exclusive  rights  to  die  inventors  of  new  industrial 
proce^es.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  nmd  two  tlnngs:  firat»  dial 
all  inventions  are  a  joint  product,  to  which  more  has  often  been 
contributed  by  the  earlier  research  of  men  whose  models  proved 
tinworkable  or  financially  impracticable,  than  by  the  individual 
who  has  finally  perfected  the  process;  second,  which  is  more  im- 
portant from  the  social  stanc^int,  that  the  patent  is  almost  invaria-* 
bly  purchased  at  the  outset  by  some  ridi  capitalist,  who  has  dcme 
nothing  fw  the  mvcntion  except  to  furnish  (alter  finaacial  success 
seemed  assured)  die  capital  necessary  for  its  final  ei^lottalion. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  would  seem  that  society  mite  easily  find 
some  better  way  of  encouraging  inventions  than  by  granting  exclu- 
sive patent  rights.  The  case  of  copyrights  does  not  present  the 
same  difficulty.  A  copyright  usually  represents  more  exclusively 
>the  product  of  one  imUviduars  labor  than  does  a  patent,  and  it 
is  much  more  likely  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  author,  since 
far  less  capital  is  necessary  for  its  eipkntation.  Mc»eovCT,  the 
monopoly  created  by  a  copyright^  seldom  if  ever  has  serious  indus- 
trial consequences,  and  only  in  very  rare  cases  is  it  likely  to  furnish 
the  foundation  of  a  dangerously  large  fortune. 

Personal  Monopoly.  With  respect  to  personal  monopoly, 
little  need  be  said  here.    Among  the  best  exan^les  of  personal 
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monopoly  may  be  maitkmed  unusual  ability  to  produce  commodi- 
ties of  a  particular  type,  or  to  handk  en^ilc^ees  in  an  unusually 
efficient  way.    Inasmuch  as  personal  monopoly  results  from  special 

natural  ability,  it  is  always  an  advantage  rather  than  a  menace 
to  society,  provided  it  is  not  so  great  as  to  result  in  the  develop- 
ment of  enormous  fortunes.  In  short,  the  problem  of  personal 
monopoly  is  simply  the  problem  of  private  profits,  which  we  have 
already  considered. 

Capitalistic  Monopoly.  Capitalistic  monopoly,  as  this 
term  is  ordinarily  used,  refers  to  a  combination  of  capital  powerful 
enuf  to  force  all  rivaJs  widim  a  particular  indus^  or  branch  of 
industry  to  enter  the  combination,  sell  out,  ot  withdraw  from  the 

field.  There  have  been  in  the  history  of  the  world  few  strictly 
capitalistic  monopolies;  indeed,  many  economists  seriously  question 
the  possibility  of  their  existence.  Some  of  the  modern  "  trusts, 
however,  ai^ar  to  come  clearly  within  the  scope  of  our  definition. 
Capitalistic  monopoly  is  almost  always  an  undesirable  phenomenon 
from  the  Social  Point  of  View.  It  rneaw  ordinarily  an  increase 
in  prices  above  what  they  would  be  under  coiqpetitive  conditions, 
and  the  transfer  of  an  unearned  income  from  the  consumer  to^tfie 
holder  of  the  monopoly.  The  prices  fixed  by  a  pure  capitalistic 
monopoly  may  be  limited  in  two  ways:  by  the  buying  power  of 
the  consumer,  or  by  the  possibility  of  effective  competition  or 
substitution  of  some  other  product  not  controlled  by  the  monopoly. 
In  so  far  as  prices  are  limited  by  the  buying  power  of  the  con- 
sumer* a  certain  number  of  consumers  or  would-be  consumers  arc 
actually  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  monc^ly.  It  is  acewd- 
ingly  socially  desirable  to  encourage  the  force  of  potential  com- 
petition so  as  to  reduce  the  price  below  the  normal  monopoly  level 
of  '*  what  the  market  will  stand." 

The  greatest  source  of  capitalistic  monopoly  has  undoutedly 
beoi  railway  rebates  and  other  forms  of  discrimination  in  trans- 
portaticm  privileges.  These  would  of  course  be  eliminated  by  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  public  managemmt  of  tran^rtatbn  to 
be  considered  presently.  But  the  eliminatimi  of  such  discrimination 
is  not  the  only  way  in  which  the  State  can  direct  its  activities  in 
the  matter  of  checking  the  growth  of  capitalistic  monopoly.  One 
of  the  most  effective  weapons  of  such  monopolies  in  the  past  has 
been  to  sell  their  products  below  cost  in  the  particular  locahties 
where  coiqpetiticm  was  most  effective,  preserving  Acir  ovm  profits 
by  charging  excesMvely  hii^  prices  at  points  where  coB4>etUioii  was 
inactive.  This  method  of  coiiq>etition.  whidb  the  sniaUer  ailcr- 
prizes  are  of  course  unable  to  meet,  should  be  prohilMted.  by  rc- 
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quiring  all  corporations  or  firms  controlling  a  large  part  of  die 
production  of  any  commodity  to  sell  their  products  at  a  uniform 
price  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  making  allowances  only  for  differ- 
ences in  freight  rates,  etc.    An<^her  regulation  of  some  value  in 

checking  the  formation  of  capitalistic  monopolies  would  be  to 
prevent  one  corporation  from  holding,  or  at  least  from  voting, 
stock  in  any  other  corporation.  Complete  publicity  of  accounts 
should  also  be  required  of  all  corporations.  Finally  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  limitation  of  large  fortunes  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  would  have  a  decided  influence  in  i»Fevaitiiig 
the  formation  of  capitalistic  monopoli^ 

Characterirtics  of  Nabaral  MiHK^ly.    But  there  are 

certain  industries,  of  which  transportation  is  perhaps  the  best 
example,  in  which  no  amount  of  legal  regulation  can  preserve 
effective  competition.  These  are  the  so-called  natural  monopolies. 
The  line  separating  natural  monopolies  from  ordinary  capitalistic 
monopolies  cannot  be  clearly  defined.  Probably  the  best  prac^ 
ticable  distinction  is  to  include  in  the  category  of  natural  monopoly 
all  industries  in  which  competition,  under  a  system  of  regulation 
similar  to  diaH  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  proves  perma- 
nently ineffective.  The  recognition  of  particular  industries  as 
natural  monopoHes,  by  the  general  public  and  by  so-called  "prac- 
tical" statesmen,  seems  to  have  been  very  slow.  In  various  Ameri- 
can cities  we  still  hear  of  efforts,  encouraged  by  the  pubHc,  to 
ektabhsh  competition  in  industries  where  it  is  clearly  impossible 
for  competition  to  furmsh  an  effective  regulator  of  prices*  such  as 
street-car  lines,  tel^hcmes,  electric  liting,  in  short,  all  the  so-iraUed 
public  utilities.  In  the  case  of  telephones,  it  is  clear  diat  the 
existence  of  two  systems,  instead  of  reducing  prices,  materially 
increases  the  cost  by  requiring  every  business  man  to  establish  two 
phones  where  one  would  normally  be  sufficient  to  transact  all  his 
business.  Likewise  it  is  clear  that  there  cannot  well  be  two  com- 
peting street-car  lines  on  the  same  street,  and  that  in  many  cities 
there  are  one  or  two  streets  so  inq>ortant  that  lines  on  odier  streets 
eannot  mert  the  situation ;  moreover,  anyone  who  has  vpexA  even 
a  short  time  in  a  city  with  two  indqpendent  car  companies  will 
recognize  the  undesirability  of  a  system  which  often  prevents  a 
person  from  getting  transfers  at  the  very  points  where  they  are 
most  wanted.  The  same  principle  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
case  of  waterworks,  gas,  and  the  other  public  utilities.  In  none 
of  these  can  competition  be  depended  on  as  an  effective  regulator 
of  prices;  it  is  likely  rather  to  r^uU  in  undesirable  consequences 
to  ^e  public 
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Desirability  of  Public  Ownership,    The  only  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  of  natural  monopolies  is  their  complete 
public  ownership.    Natural  monopolies  are  in  general  of  a  more 
single  nature  than  other  ii^ustries,  are  more  easi^  managed,  re- 
quire large  amounts  of  cafHtal,  and  do  not  require  ftequait 
changes  in  industrial  methods  to  conform  to  chai^g  market  con- 
ditions.   All  these  characteristics  are  such  as  to  make  natural 
monopolies  a  favorable  field  for  public  ownership  and  control. 
It  is  hkewise  clear,  as  a  result  of  experience,  that  much  social 
detriment  results  from  permitting  them  to  remain  under  private 
control.    If  they  are  left  in  private  hands,  there  must  clearly  be 
strict  regulatim  by  the  State  to  prevent  extortionate  rates ;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  how  such  regulation  can  be  made  effective 
except  thru  public  ownership.    It  is  probably  not  desirable  that 
the  State  should  suddenly  attempt  to  buy  up  all  tfie  public  service 
industries  and  natural  monopolies ;  this  would  require  an  enormous 
bond  issue,  and  mite  seriously  affect  the  credit  of  the  State.    It  is 
better  to  proceed  gradually,  commencing  with  the  most  obvious 
and  flagrant  monopolies,  such  as  transportation.    With  a  well- 
developed  syi^em  of  inh^tance  taxes,  the  State  would  come  into 
the  possession  of  a  con^tly  increasing  capital  fund,  which  could 
well  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  public  utilities,  eidier  in  the 
open  market,  or  thru  eminent  domain  proceedings. 

PabBc  Opention  or  LMsing?  The  industries  purchased 
need  not  in  every  case  be  operated  directly  by  the  city  or  State ; 
the  regulations  necessary  from  the  public  stand^int,  tho  difficult 

to  secure  under  private  ownership,  are  much  less  difficult  where 
the  operating  company  Is  merely  the  lessee  of  the  State.  There 
are  frequently  men  capable  of  managing  a  natural  monopoly  suc- 
cessfuUy,  who  would  be  entirely  ready  to  do  so  as  lessees  of  the 
State,  but  who  would  not  be  wiUing  to  accept  office  as  a  public 
manager  of  Ae  same  monopoly,  or  who  would  perhaps  be  unable 
to  secure  an  appointment  under  the  contemporary  political  omdi- 
tions.  The  determination  as  to  whether  a  given  public  Utility  is  to 
be  managed  directly  by  the  State,  or  to  be  leased  to  a  private 
individual  or  company,  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  special 
drcumstances,  radier  than  according  to  any  dogmatic  theory  as 
to  what  is  in  g^ral  the  more  desirable  policy. 

Regulation  under  Private  Operation.  In  the  case  of 
monopolies  left  to  private  operation,  including  those  temporarily 
left  imder  private  ownership,  there  are  several  principles  of  regu- 
lation which  may  desirably  be  established,  in  addition  to  those 
already  referred  to-   It  is  obviously  contrary  to  die  public  interest 
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to  give  away  or  sell  for  practically  nothing  franchises  or  leases 
worth  millions  of  dollars.  Every  lease  should  be  granted  as  the 
result  of  an  open  competition,  on  the  most  favorable  terms  offered ; 
the  period  of  the  lease  should  not  be  over  20  or  23  years.  It  is 
perhaps  needless  to  remark  that  m  granting  leases  there  should  be 
no  attempt  to  re-establish  the  sendblance  of  competitioii.  Smcc 
the  industries  are  in  their  nature  monopolies,  they  should  be  con- 
sistently treated  as  such.  If  any  division  of  territory  is  desirable, 
it  should  always  be  on  a  non-competitive  basis.  The  principle  of 
IHlblicity  of  accounts  is  becoming  so  completely  established  in  the 
case  of  all  corporaticms  that  it  may  well  be  taken  for  granted  as  a 
condition  in  every  lease  of  a  publicly  owned  monopoly.  It  is 
obviously  proper  for  die  State  to  require  a  complete  publicity  of 
the  accounts  of  any  private  company  operating  a  utility  pubUdy 
owned,  since  there  would  be  no  competitor  from  whom  it  would 
be  important  to  preserve  "  business  secrets.**  Further  methods  of 
regulating  the  rates  charged,  and  the  profit^  or  dividends  if  neces- 
sary, so  as  to  prevent  extortion,  will  no  dout  be  suggested  by  ex- 
perirace;  diey  cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  here. 

Public  Operation — General  Considerations.  Of  per- 
haps even  more  significance  than  the  problem  of  private  operation 
of  publicly  owned  monopolies  is  the  problem  of  public  operation 
and  managemaat  It  is  not  necessary  to  restrict  the  so^  of 
public  operatimi  to  strictly  natural  mwiopolies.  altho  these  will 
undoutedly  always  form  the  greater  part  of  the  public  activity 
outside  the  ordinary  governmental  functions.  It  may  oflwi  be' 
found  desirable  for  the  State  to  own  and  manage  an  industry  for 
the  sake  of  improving  the  public  health  and  sanitation,  establishing 
a  standard  of  labor  conditions,  reasonable  prices,  or  honest  and 
unadulterated  products,  securing  revenue,  or  for  various  other  rea- 
sons. In  such  cases,  if  the  result  appears  clearly  desirable,  it 
would  be  childish  to  say  that  the  State  ought  not  to  enter  the 
industry,  because  of  any  academic  theory  that  this  would  be 
outside  the  proper  functions  of  the  State.  The  State  is  not  an 
agency  to  be  feared  by  the  people ;  it  should  rather  be  regarded  by 
them  as  a  convenient  tool,  which  may  be  used  to  advance  the  public 
welfare  m  various  ways.  The  test  in  any  particular  case  should 
be:  can  the  end  desired  be  better  accomplished  thru  the  medium 
of  the  State,  or  thru  some  private  agency?  and  this  qu^ticm  is  to 
be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  in  the  particular  case,  not 
according  to  any  dogmatic  theory. 

Can  Amerkm  Op«»te  PiiUic  UtUkies  ?  The 

questions  noting  to  the  operation  of  interstate  inonopolies,  Micli 
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as  railroads  and  telegraphs,  are  mostly  simple  in  their  nature,  and 
have  been  largely  solved  by  the  experience  of  European  and  Aus- 
tralian governments;  consequently  these  need  not  be  considered  at 
length  here.  Only  the  matter  of  interstate  transportation  will  be 
considered  briefly  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  urban  and 
suburban  tranqwrtation.  Outside  of  the  interstate  monopolies, 
there  are  few  natural  monopolies  which*  are  not  so  essentially  local 
in  nature  that  their  management,  and  the  problems  relating  thereto, 
would  properly  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  activity  of  the  municipal 
governments.  '  There  has  been  much  controversy  over  the  ability 
of  American  cities  to  operate  successfully  any  public  utility. 
It  is,  however,  generally  admitted  that  this  has  been  accomplished 
in  Great  Britain  and  Germany;  if  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
cannot  secure  an  equally  satisfactory  result,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
change  our  form  of  city  government  A  rapid  change  in  this 
respect  is  m  fact  going  on  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 
City  after  city  is  adopting  the  commission  system,  with  various 
modifications ;  the  initiative,  referendum,  recall,  non-partizan 
primaries,  and  other  devices  of  like  character,  are  being  established, 
in  order  to  preserve  to  the  people  sufficient  control  to  prevent  a 
repetitimi  of  the  scandals  which  have  made  American  cities  a 
by-word  for  ineficioicy  and  comq>tion.  The  question  of  the 
practicability  of  operating  public  service  utilities  by  American 
cities  may  have  been  a  doutful  one  in  the  Nineteenth  Century; 
but,  with  the  recent  progress  in  municipal  reforms,  such  a  question 
can  be  seriously  raised  today  only  by  the  chronic  pessimists  or  by 
the  adherents  of  the  corporate  interests. 

Rates  wider  Public  Operation.  Under  public  manage- 
ment, it  is  evident  that  the  rates  to  be  charged  should  not  be  hxed 
at  the  normal  m<m<^ly  level  of  ''all  that  tl^  traftc  will  bear;** 
such  a  rale  is  not  to  be  tolerated  even  under  private  ownership  and 
management  What,  then,  shall  be  the  rale  for  the  determinaticm 
of  rates  where  the  industry  is  operated  directly  by  the  city  or 
State?  There  are  only  three  possibilities.  Either  there  will  be  a 
surplus  above  the  cost  of  operation,  which  will  in  one  form  or 
another  go  to  reUeve  the  burdens  of  the  ordinary  taxpayers;  or 
the  cost  of  Qperati<m  will  exceed  the  receits,  in  which  case  the 
deficit  will  soooner  or  latei^  cause  an  inorease  in  the  burdens  of  the 
taxpayers;  or  the  industry  will  exactly  su|qport  itself.  The  first 
of  these  would  be  objectionable,  at  least  under  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion to  be  described  presently,  since  the  ordinary  taxpayers  are 
better  able  to  stand  the  burden  of  the  general  expenses  of  govern- 
ment than  are  the  consumers,  who  include  largely  representatives 
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of  the  lowest  classes,  industrially  speaking.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  more  injustice  in  taxmg  the  conwmers  for  the  bra^  of 

the  ordinary  taxpayers  than  of  permitting  them  to  be  exploited  for 
the  benefit  of  a  private  corporation.  We  must  not  expect  any 
human  institution  to  result  in  perfect  mathematical  justice;  we  can 
afford  to  be  satisfied  with  a  ruff  approximation.  To  operate  a 
public  utility  at  a  loss,  leaving  a  de&cit  to  be  met  out  of  the  general 
revenues  of  the  State  or  community  (as  has  oftm  been  the  case 
with  the  U.  S.  Post-office  department)  is  of  course  never  to  be 
resorted  to  unless  the  public  is  ready  and  willing  to  subsidize  tihat 
particular  industry.  In  most  cases  it  is  undoutedly  thei  best  policy 
to  fix  rates  at  a  point  which  will  as  nearly  as  possible  exactly  meet 
the  cost  of  operation,  raising  or  lowering  them  slitely  from  year  to 
year  when  necessary*  in  order  to  balance  a  deficit  of  one  year 
against  a  surplus  of  anoth»  year.  The  cost  of  operation  inust 
of  course  include  an  alk>wance  fw  emergencies,  extenttons,  im- 
provements, depreciation,  and  insurance;  and,  so  long  as  any  det 
remains  upon  the  plant,  an  allowance  for  interest  and  ^king  fund. 
When  no  interest-bearing  charge  remains  outstanding  against  the 
enterprize,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  special  reason  for  requiring 
the  consumers  to  continue  to  pay  interest  for  the  relief  of  the 
ordinary  taxpayers.  Extraordinary  improvements  and  extensions 
dioidd  ordinarily  be  met  by  a  i9>ecial  bond  issue,  rathor  than  being 
charged  up  to  tibe  cmsiuiiers  at  any  one  time. 

Advantages  of  Free  Tnuuportatmi.  An  exception  to 
the  principle  of  fixing  rates  at  the,  actual  cost  of  c^ration  should, 

however,  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  passenger  transportation,  at 
least  in  respect  to  city  and  suburban  traffic.  We  have  already 
abolished  toll-roads,  and  made  all  our  ordinary  highways  free; 
the  same  princ4)le  should  be  applied  to  the  use  of  moving  highways, 
i.  e.p  street-cars,  subways,  etc.  There  are  several  reasons  which 
may  be  advanced  for  the  abolition  of  charges  for  passrager  trans- 
portation. First  may  be  mmticmed  the  fact,  which,  as  we  have 
indicated,  applies  to  some  extent  in  tfie  case  of  all  puUic  utilities, 
fhat  the  taxpayers  are  better  able  to  stand  the  expense  than  the 
consumers.  In  the  case  of  physical  commodities,  it  would  no  dout 
be  demoralizing  to  the  consumers  to  provide  them  an  entirely  free 
service.  But  this  objection  apphes  with  less  force,  if  at  all,  to 
industries  like  transportation.  Every  inhabitant  of  a  modern  city 
is  obliged,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  ordinary  desires,  to  pass  fre- 
quently from  one  part  of  the  city  to  ano^ar;  he  is  m  no  way 
pauperized  if  the  necessary  transportation  is  furnished  him  without 
a  cash  equivalent.    Moreover,  in  the  case  of  transpcHtation,  it  is 
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important  to  note  that  the  congestion  at  the  center  of  our  large 
cities,  which  is  cme  of  the  most  serious  social  problems  of  the 
present  day*  k  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pocMrer  classes  cannot 
afford  the  eq^eose  of  trai^>ortation  to  and  from  the  suburbs.  A 
system  of  free  tran^rtation,  while  not  eliminating  this  congestion, 
would  be  a  great  help  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  At  any 
rate,  the  poorest  family  would  be  enabled  to  get  an  outing  occa- 
sionally, and  children  would  not  always  be  confined  for  their 
playgrounds  to  the  noisy*  dirty,  and  crowded  factory  regions. 

Is  Free  Transportation  Feasible?  It  will  no  dout  be 
objected  that  there  would  be  a  tremendous  overcrowding  of  the 
transportation  system,  if  the  charges  were  to  be  entirely  removed. 
This  objection  is  not«  however*  substantiated  by  a  serious  considera- 
ticm  of  the  actual  situation.  The  real  problems  of  city  and  sub- 
urban tran^rtatkm  idate  almost  entirely  to  the  "rush  bwr'* 
traffic.  At  such  times,  on  account  of  the  tremendous  jamt  no  one 
ever  travels  unless  absolutely  obliged  to.  The  relief  in  die  ccm- 
gestion  at  the  heart  of  the  city,  to  which  we  have  referred  above, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  would  be  a  substantial  increase 
in  even  this  **rush  hour"  traffic.  But  this  increase  would  be  almost 
if  not  entirely  offset  by  the  saving  in  time  and  cravenience  due  to 
eliminatioD  of  the  collection  of  fares.  We  mite  note  incidentally 
that  tibe  saving  of  espmtit  in  dus  connectira  would  be  no  incon- 
skkrable  item.  Indeed*  a  provision  for  hte  faransportation  would 
very  likely  not  result  in  any  great  increase  in  social  expenditure. 
The  cost  of  operation  must  be  met  under  any  system;  a  relief  of 
the  consumers  would  merely  shift  the  burden  to  those  better  able 
to  bear  it.  As  to  the  non-rush  periods,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  great  increase  in  expense  by  making  transportation  free ;  it  is 
practically  as  chtdip  to  run  traim  or  street-<ars  full  as  ^o^l^. 

People  don't  Ride  ^Uust  for  Fun."  Experience  in  re- 
duction of  street-car  fares  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  assertion  that 
free  tran^rtation  would  not  be  likely  to  ranilt  in  serious  over- 
crowding* In  Berlin  there  are  many  lines  on  which  one  can  ride 
six  or  seven  miles  for  2^  omts;  but  it  is  seldom  diat  anyone 
makes  use  of  this  opportunity;  most  people  prefer  to  pay  a  little 
more  for  the  sake  of  quicker  transit  on  the  steam  or  underground 
lines.  Few  people  travel  extensively  over  city  or  suburban  lines 
just  for  fun;  they  haven't  time  to  do  so.  In  Buffalo  and  some 
other  cities,  one  can  transfer  as  many  times  as  he  desires,  and 
thus  travel  successivdy  over  evay  line'  in  the  city  for  a  single 
S^-cent  fare;  but  in  genial  it  does  n<A  a|v>ear  dian  in  these  cities 
passengers  are  inclined  to  transfer  mme  dkan  once  or  at  most 
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twice.  ^  In  ail  systems  of  subways  and  elevated  railways  in  diis 
country  a  perscm  can  travel  peipetually,  so  loi^  as  he  does  not 
leave  the  platform;  yet  it  is  not  likely  diat  one  person  in  a  thousand 
ever  rides  further  dian  is  necessary  in  order  to  reach  his  destination, 

merely  because  he  can  do  so  without  extra  charge.  Frequently 
short  spurs  of  street-car  lines  are  operated  free  as  a  branch  of  the 
entire  system ;  very  seldom  are  these  branches  used  except  by  those 
who  pay  fare  on  the  connecting  line.^t 

Interurban  Transportation.  Some  of  the  reasons  we  have 
just  mentioned  for  advocating  free  city  and  suburban  transporta- 
tion apply  to  interurban  service  as  well,  A  further  advantage  of 
free  interurban  transportation  would  be  the  increased  mobility  of 
labor  resulting  from  the  reducticm  of  the  expense  involved  in  the 
attempt  to  find  work  m  a  ditfermt  part  of  the  country.  A  fuU 
opportunity  for  the  inhabitants  of  one  section  of  the  country  to 
visit  other  sections  would  do  much  to  develop  a  feeling  of  unity 
thruout  the  nation,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  medieval  sectional  spirit, 
which  is  unfortunately  still  with  us  to  some  extent.  But  the  deter- 
mining element  in  the  case  of  city  and  suburban  tra£c,  the  matter  of 
the  **rush  hour/*  is  much  less  marked  in  the  case  of  interurban 
traffic,  altho  the  *'rush  seascm"  is  an  in^jortant  fact  on  many  Unes. 
Of  course  fiftem  trains  a  day  cannot  be  run  for  the  same  <4>erating 
cost  as  five,  nor  can  a  train  with  ten  cars  be  run  as  cheaply  as  one 
with  only  four.  Moreover,  there  are  undoutedly  a  considerable 
number  of  people  who  would  be  incessantly  traveling  if  there  were 
no  charge  for  interurban  transportation.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
probably  not  desirable  to  attempt  to  make  such  transportation 
tirely  free.  But  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  mentioned  above, 
it  would  seem  desirable  to  make  liberal  provi»cm  for  free  passes 
under  obtain  conditi<ms;  e.  g.,  for  students,  taraveling  under  die 


•The  writer  once  met  a  man  who  claimed  to  have  traveled  45  miles  on 
the  Buffalo  street-car  lines  for  a  single  fare;  such  cases  are  of  course  very 
UBUsnal. 

•fThe  greatest  difficulties  in  connection  with  free  transportation  would  no 
dout  be  die  question  of  people  jumping  on  and  off  street-cars  on  a  crowded 
street*  iBtemfing  to  ride  only  a  few  blocks,  thus  preventing  others  from  travel- 
ing, who  would  pedui^  have  too  great  a  distance  to  go  or  be  in  loo  great  a 
hurry  to  pemit  walking;  and  die  question  of  preventmg  die  stores  from  using 
die  street-can  as  a  means  of  securing  die  deKveiy  of  padkages  free,  dras 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  maintaining  delivery  wagons.  As  to  the  former,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  provide  certain  cars  which  would  not  let  off  pas- 
sengers at  all  short  of  a  designated  street.  As  to  the  latter,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  enact  regulations  that  would  put  a  stop  to  such  an  abuse;  in 
most  cities  there  are  today  regulations  governing  the  size  and  number  of 
packages  that  may  be  taken  into  a  street-car. 
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guidance  of  an  instructor,  to  inspect  some  natural  or  social  phe^ 
nomenon  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  instruction;  families  of 
laborers  moving  permanently  from  one  community  to  another ; 
perhaps  provision  mite  also  be  made  to  give  all  persons  a  free  outing 
(so  far  as  transportation  cost  is  ccmcerned)  once  or  twice  a  yean 
There  are  no  dout  many  other  ways  in  which  a  system  of  trans- 
pcNTtation  qperated  by  the  State  in  the  interest  of  ^  public  ccmld  be 
made  to  serve  that  interest,  but  a  furdier  ccHisideraticm  of  these 
would  be  outside  the  true  scope  of  this  Program. 


Ouster  IL 

Relation  of  the  State  to  Labor* 


STRIKES. 

Violence  not  to  be  Toknted.  Let  us  next  consider  the 
attitiuk  which  should  be  taken  by  a  truly  cfemocratic  and  socially 
conscious  State  toward  die  so-called  labor  problem,  that  die 

problems  involved  in  the  controversies  between  capital  and  labor 
over  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labor.  Some  aspects  of  this 
problem  have  been  touched  on  in  the  preceding  chapter.  We 
have  said  that  private  industry,  including  interest  and  profits,  should 
be  retained,  and  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  something,  like  the 
IMresrat  wage-^stem  would  have  to  be  tolerated.  But  there  arc 
many  respects  in  which  die  wage-system  can  be  so  modified  as  to 
eliminate,  at  least  to  a  large  extent,  the  evils  existing  today,  which 
the  Socialists  so  often  declare  to  be  inherent  in  the  system  of  private 
industry.  Directing  our  attention  first  to  the  situations  in  which 
the  conflicts  between  capital  and  labor  take  the  form  of  strikes 
and  lockouts,  we  must  recognize  at  the  outset  the  principle  that 
neidier  party  to  such  a  conflict  is  in  any  case  to  be  permitted  to 
resort  to  physical  violence.  The  State  exists  for  the  advancemoit 
of  the  iirtererts  of  society,  not  diose  of  any  one  class.  So  kmg  as 
the  law  permits  a  given  individual  to  pursue  a  particular  occupation, 
no  group  of  individuals  should  be  permitted  to  prevent  him  from 
pursuing  such  occupation,  however  desirable  the  result  may  appear 
to  be,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of  a  particular  class. 
There  may  be  good  reason  for  contending  that  strike-breakers  are 
a  menace  to  society,  as  well  as  to  the  labor  unions ;  but  at  all  events 
this  questbn  is  one  to  be  detendoml  1^  the  State  itself,  not  by 
any  group  within  the  State,  attending  to  set  i4>  its  (^miicm  m 
oppositicHi  to  diat  of  the  general  public.  Nor  is  the  general  wel- 
fare in  the  long  run  ever  to  be  advanced  by  the  toleration  of 
violence  in  connection  with  labor  disputes.  Of  course  equal  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  violence  on  the  part  of  the  employers  and 
the  strike-breakers,  and  to  prevent  the  e0^k>yers  from  bekg  able. 
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thru  control  or  influence  over  the  officew  of  the  State,  to  place 
themselves  m  a  position  of  unfair  advantage  as  againsUhe  str^ers 

inalio^l!?^'  ^^'^f '''^"^f  Stopped.  But  the  elim. 
malion  of  physical  violence  ,s  only  a  first  step  toward  solving  the 
problem  of  stnkes.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  public  intent,  il 
IS  necessary  to  secure  the  peaceable  wttlement  of  aU  industriaTdis 

Cfarrtt"*""*r  *^^>  °f  production  ptt 

h^  Lt\L  k""^  '"^^  P'"^*^"*  ^"^^^^'^  has  long  since 
^  aboltthed;  so  likewise  must  we  put  an  end  to  industrial  war- 
fare  as  a  m^s  of  settling  labor  disputes.    We  can  all  recall  the 

coal  stnke  of  1902,  even  if  we  have  not  experienced  a  realhr  dis^ 
ash^ous  strike  such  as  that  of  the  English  coal  miners  k  I m 

fn  ;  WU  open  to  discusaon  today  is  the  extent 

to  which  arbitration  can  be  made  compulsory  without  too  ZZ 
interference  with  the  Uberty  of  the  individual.  ^ 

How  far  is  Compulsion  Necessary?    Ther#>  is  »  .»r«n„ 

:^he;"emoL' ^  ^  ^  oT^llintTy  bdiv  d^T 
M^T/'  T^"^""'  ^^continue  in  any  occupation  agains 

stv^rev™  ZT^^'"**^'^  f  P""/  synonymous  with 

of  .  J  r  ^"""^  aft"  the  determination  and  award- 
nJ^'^  f  arbitration  If  such  compulsion  were  an  essS 
afmo?/  '  °^  ^^'"P^l-ry  -titration,  this  objection  woSd  S 

almost  conclusive  against  any  attempt  to  introduce  that  mtem^ 
But  such  IS  not  the  case.    In  order  to  make  the  awards^f  aTwST- 

TonZttT'-'  "  f ^  '^'''y  should  b^Snd- 

KbtlJ!!  .7'  V'    '^f'y  •"'p'°y^^  ^'"pioy^e  should 

J^Kd2*  '^"f ^"^^^'"^  -  ^hat  indus- 

try under  cond  bons  contrary  to  those  fixed  by  the  award  Under 

sudh^a  system  it  is  clear  that  there  would  be'no  comT^L  wS 
couid  be  reasonably  regarded  as  enslaving  any  individual  since 
every  employer  or  employee  would  be  at  liberty "^^o  leavele  iX 
oIZiTVT' t""^'''*  di«atisfied'with  the  cond^tn" 
th.  t'Krt''*-  to  prevent  strikes  during  the  period  of 

the  arbitration  pnor  to  the  final  award,  it  mite  be  desirable  ^o 

rwoik^L:::'^^^  ^^^t^'"'  efficient  relrl 

to  work  durmg  such  period,  from  subsequently  engaginu  in  the 

same  mdustry.  for  a  period  of,  say.  five  years^uch  a  provision 
would  clearly  be  effective,  and  at  the  same  time  would  vidSe 
any  fundamental  right  of  the  employee.  ExcepTTa^IT^f 
secunng  rehef  from  mtolerable  or  unjust  conitiors  ofXloy- 
ment.  s  „kes  would  seem  to  be  clearly  without  social  justificXn  • 
and.  after  havmg  provided  a  more  effective  means  of  accomplSg 
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this  end,  the  State  would  be  entirely  justified  in  abolishing  strikes 
altogether. 

Rights  of  the  Employer  under  Compulsory  Arbitra- 
tioil.  It  would  then  seem  both  feasible  and  desirable  to  establish 
a  system  of  conv>ulsory  arbitration,  with  awards  binding  on  the 
kidustry  rather  than  on  any  particular  individuaL  But  there  is 
still  a  matter  vdhich  must  be  considered  in  this  conection.  It  may  sp^ 
pear  somewhat  illusory  to  offer  a  laborer  the  opportunity  of  leaving 
the  industry  to  seek  work  elsewhere,  since  he  is  not  likely  to  be  able, 
in  another  industry,  to  secure  work  of  a  character  or  grade  similar 
to  what  he  has  been  performing.  The  same  consideration  applies 
with  even  greater  force  in  the  case  of  the  employer.  Not  only  is 
it  difficult  for  him  to  change  his  occupation  and  attempt  to  conduct 
an  industry  with  whidi  he  is  not  famiHw;  but  it  is  ordinarily  im- 
possible,  at  least  without  serious  loss,  for  him  to  wididraw  the 
capital  invested  in  one  industry  and  establish  himself  in  another. 
In  order  to  protect  the  employer  from  possible  injustice,  he  should 
be  given  the  right,  in  case  the  terms  of  an  arbitration  award  are 
so  unfavcNrable  that  he  considers  it  inopossible  to  continue  to  operate 
and  make  a  reasonable  profit,  to  compel  the  State  to  take  over  his 
property  in  the  industry  thru  emimait  domain  proceedings.  The 
State  would  tiben  either  sell  or  lease  dw  plant  so  acquured  to  some 
otfier  capitalist  wiUing  to  operate  according  to  the  terms  of  die 
award,  or  else  operate  it  directly  as  a  public  enterprizc. 

'  The  details  of  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitration  cannot  be 
determined  dogmatically  without  some  consideration  of  the  par- 
ticular situation  in  the  United  States.  It  would  be  well  to  attenq>t 
to  draw  sugge^ms  from  the  experience  of  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia, where  coiqpulsory  arlntraticm  has  for  smne  years  been  In 
successful  oparaticm;  but  of  course  we  cannot  transfer  any  foreign 
law  bodily  to  our  own  statute  books.  We  must  make  sure  tihat 
there  is  sufficient  compulsion  to  put  an  end  to  all  serious  strikes, 
but  no  more  than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose;  as  we  have  said, 
it  is  always  desirable  to  retain  the  maximum  possible  of  individual 
liberty. 

PUBUC  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES. 

Purpose  of  Public  Employmmt  Agencies.  But  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  State  in  its  relation  to  labor  problems  is  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  preventimi  of  such  abnormal  ^tuations  as  strfloes 
and  lockouts.  Hiere  are  many  ways  in  which  the  State  can  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  the  laborer,  and  of  industry  in  general,  in 
normal  situations.    First  and  most  obvious  is  the  establishment  of 
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free  employment  agencies.  The  benefit  of  such  agencies  is  too 
aK)arent  to  need  explanation.  It  is  desirable  that  persons  out  of 
work  should  find  employment  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  especially 
that  laborers  should  be  transferred  from  parts  of  the  country  where 
there  is  a  congestion  in  the  labor  supply  to  places  v4iere  thtae  is  a 
scarcity.  But  public  eiiq)loynient  agencws  are  not  to.be  merely 
an  imitation,  mi  a  sornewhat  larger  scale,  of  private  employment 
agencies.  The  service  to  be  rendered  by  them  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  furnishing  of  a  catalog  of  opportunities  for  work,  but 
should  include  the  supplying  of  useful  information  of  various  kinds 
connected  with  labor  conditions.  This  service  can  evidently  be 
performed  to  much  better  advantage  by  the  State  than  by  any 
private  organization.*  Altho  these  agencies  will  no  dout  be  used 
chiefly  by  men  entirely  "  out  of  a  job,"  there  is  no  reason  why 
their  use  should  be  hnutedl  to  such  persons.  It  is  far  better  that 
they  should  otfer  an  opportunity  for  future  advancement  to  every 
person  who  feels  himself  competent  to  do  work  of  a  higher  grade 
than  he'  has  been  performing.  With  this  end  in  view,  they  should 
take  account  of  every  grade  of  intellectual  activity  as  well  as  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  noamial  labor. 

Guaranty  of  Living  Wages.  In  connection  with  tfie  pub- 
Kc  employment  agencies,  there  should  be  a  provision  which  to 
many  will  no  dout  appear  extremely  radical,  viz.,  a  guaranty  of 
living  wages  to  all  applicants,  die  State  itself  undertaking  to  find 
work  for  those  for  whom  no  employmrat  is  offered  by  private  en- 
torprizes.  Such  a  fN^ovision  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity.  Every  year  many 
laborers  are  thrown  out  of  employment  thru  no  fault  of  their  own. 
merely  because  some  new  invention  or  some  change  in  the  demands 
of  the  consuming  public  has  made  the  particular  process  mlk 
which  they  are  familiar  no  longer  socially  useful.  It  is  always 
difficult  for  such  perscms  to  find  new  wc»rk«  at  least  of  the  grade  to 
which  they  are  accustomed;  the  one  familiar  task  is  often  the  only 
<xie  they  are  coiiv>etent  to  perform  well.  In  the  absence  of  a 
guaranty  of  a  living  wage  to  such  individuals,  it  is  and  always  will 
be  necessary  for  many  of  them  to  become  the  recipients  of  pubhc 
or  private  charity.  By  providing  a  hving  wage  guaranty,  the 
State  will  thus  be  merely  undertaking  in  one  form  a  burden  which 
would  at  all  events  fall  upon  it  in  some  form  or  other.  It  is  <»- 
tainly  much  better,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  concerned. 


^We  have  already  wpokm  of  the  servm  iMA  wkt  be  perfomed  u  cob- 
neetion  with  ibe  eavfegrmnl  a«mcies  bjr  a  pdUie  tnovoitalimi  system. 
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to  guarantee  a  right  to  a  living  wage  than  to  permit  him  only  the 
choice  between  pauperism  and  starvation. 

The  Right  to  Work.  We  have  heard  much  from  the  cap- 
italist press  about  the  '*  right  to  work,*'  as  applied  to  the  strike- 
breaker who  is  helping  the  employer  to  maintain  starvation  wages 
or  anti-social  conditions  of  labor.  If  there  is  any  significance  in 
this  expression  at  all,  the  "right  to  work"  is  clearly  not  to  be 
limited  to  the  strike-breaker  alcme,  but  must  be  reco^zed  in  favor 
of  all  citizras  under  all  circumstance  and  must  be  accompamed 
by  some  means  provided  by  the  State  for  the  enforcement  of  diis 
right — some  assurance  that  all  persons  out  of  a  job  thru  no  fault 
of  their  own  will  be  able  to  secure  work.  An  incidental  effect 
of  the  guaranty  system,  which  we  should  regard  as  desirable  rather 
than  undesirable,  would  be  the  strengthening  of  the  labor  unions 
in  all  controversies  with  the  employers.  Even  tho  strikers  should 
be  excluded  from  making  use  of  the  system  themselves,  the  ehnwuk- 
ticm  of  die  ammnous  amgr  of  the  uneoqiloyed  would  make  it  very 
difficult  for  the  employer  to  find  any  satisfactory  force  of  strike- 
breakers. 

Emergency  Ptoblic  Works.  But  it  will  no  dout  be  ob- 
jected: "The  State  will  be  swaiqped  widi  applicants  f<Hr  whom 
no  work  can  be  found,  so  diat  a  guaranty  of  living  wages  would 

amount  practically  to  outrite  charity  on  an  enormous  scale.'*  It 
is  clear  that  the  State  cannot  afford  to  guarantee  work  unless  it 
has  the  work  to  offer — and  work  of  real  social  utility,  not  **made'* 
work  desined  merely  to  avoid  the  ai^>earance  of  charity*  From 
the  fact  that  there  is  always,  under  modern  conditions,  a  large 
arnqr  of  unen4>loyed,  it  may  be  cimtaided  that  dieie  is  never  enuf 
work  to  go  around  among  those  capable  and  ready  to  work. 
But  it  is  generally  agreed,  by  all  who  have  made  a  careful  study 
of  industrial  conditions,  that  enforced  unemployment  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  a  defective  organization  and  adjustment  of  productive 
industry,  rather  than  to  any  lack  of  socially  useful  work  to  be 
done.  There  are  many  industries  of  social  utility  not  fully  ex- 
ploited by  private  capital  (because  the  r^ura  woidd  not  be  suffi- 
dent  to  pay  current  rates  of  interest  and  profit),  some  of  which 
offer  great  possibilities  for  development  by  ordinary  unskilled 
laborers,  if  only  they  are  directed  by  competent  managers.  These 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  a  system  of  emergency  public  works, 
to  be  operated  by  the  State  in  connection  with  the  living  wage 
guaranty.  Amcmg  the  most  obvious  lines  of  work  to  be  included 
m  such  a  system  are  the  improvemmt  of  roads,  parks,  etc.,  or  the 
cubivation  of  iraste  land,  e.  g.,  vacant  dty  lots.    O^er  1^  will 
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readily  occur  to  everyone,  and  by  experience  many  kinds  of 
socially  useful  labor  will  undoutedly  be  discovered  which  would 
never  be  thot  of  in  advance  of  the  actual  oi>eration  of  such  a 
system.  Special  work  can  no  dout  be  devised  for  the  physically 
or  mentally  defective. 

Profit  or  Loss  not  a  True  Test.  The  suggestion  of  emer- 
gency work  is  not  entirely  without  precedent;  experiments  along 
this  line  have  been  made  on  a  small  scale  in  England  and  perhaps 
elsewhere.  It  has  bera  asserted  by  some  that  these  e^>eriiaents 
did  not  prove  a  great  success,  wluch  is  undoutedly  true  from  fiat 
pcNnt  of  view  of  financial  self-support.  But  we  should  bear  m 
nund  Aat  the  results  of  such  a  system  are  not  to  be  measured  in 
terms  of  profit  and  loss ;  the  work  is  undertaken,  not  for  profit,  but 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  society  thru  that  of  the  individuals 
concerned.  Under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  no  great  profit 
can  be  expected  to  result  from  a  system  of  emergency  puUic 
works.  The  workers  are  bound  to  be  constantly  changing,  not 
^y  in  persraoel  but  in  absolute  numbtf ;  di^  are  almost  cartain 
to  be  inoperienced  in  the  particular  work  in  hand,  and  very  likely 
to  be  somewhat  below  the  average  in  general  industrial  efficiency. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  secure 
that  efficiency  of  industrial  organization  essential  to  the  realization 
of  profits.  But  by  providing  an  opportunity  of  employment  for 
those  unable  to  find  work  in  the  orcfinary  lines  of  industry  (either 
public  or  private),  an  emergency  system  would  provide  a  de^rable 
sdbstitute  fw  direct  charity.  Tl^  re^xmsil^ties  resting  on  the 
managers  will'  not  be  lite ;  in  choosing  these  managers  greater  care 
will  be  necessary  than  in  the  case  of  the  managers  of  ordinary 
public  industrial  enterprizes,  where  the  employees  can  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  fitness.  The  wages  to  be  paid  in  the  emergency 
work  should  be  somewhat  lower  than  those  in  ordinary  industry, 
since  the  w«Mrk  is  presumably  of  less  sodal  utility  than  orcbiary 
employments,  and  the  laborers  should  accordingly  be  encouraged 
to  CTter  the  latter. 

The  Hobo  Problem.  A  word  diould  perhaps  be  said 
about  the  class — unfortunately  too  numerous — who  are  unem^ 
ployed,  not  because  of  my  lack  of  oi^ortunity,  but  because  of 
unwiUing^iess  to  work.  At  present  die  hobo  problem,  tho  perhaps 
less  critical  than  at  some  former  periods,  is  decidedly  a  problem 
to  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point  out  that 
nothing  in  the  emergency  works  should  be  so  desined  or  adminis^ 
tered  as  to  give  encouragement  to  this  class  of  the  population. 
The  veiy  existrace  of  such  a  ^stem  would  tend  to  dear  die  ^ua- 
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tion  and  make  the  solution  of  the  problem  somewhat  easier,  by 
eliminating  all  excuse  for  kind-hearted  individuals'  giving  food 
or  money  to  hoboes  who  pretend  that  they  are  unable  to  find 
work«  Moreover,  the  fact  that  no  one  could  be  unemployed 
without  fault  of  his  own  would  make  it  much  easier  for  the  police 
to  deal  effectively        those  who  deliberately  refuse  to  wcntL 

OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

CNd-Age  PensicMis.    Another  aspect  of  the  reUtion  of  the 

State  to  labor,  which  must  be  mentioned,  at  least  in  tfie  United 
States,  is  the  matter  of  old-age  pensions.  Such  a  system  has 
become  fairly  well  established  in  almost  every  other  civilized 
nation*  but  we  have  as  yet  done  nothing  in  this  direction.  For 
men  over  60  to  carry  on  the  heavy  physical  work  of  society  is 
clearly  undesirable,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  ethcieacy  of 
the  work  and  ^e  welfare  of  the  laborers  themsdives.  Ev^  per- 
son who  has  worked  hard  for  thirty  or  forty  years  is  entided  to 
retire  at  the  age  of  60  or  65  and  have  an  old  age  of  leisure,  with 
opportunity  to  devote  his  time  and  energy  to  tasks  of  a  non- 
industrial  character.  The  exact  provisions  of  a  suitable  old-age 
pension  system  cannot  of  course  be  stated  here.  It  does  not 
e^>ecially  concern  us  whether  the  system  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Stite  or  by  die  Fecferal  government,  or  b^i.  But  in  order  to 
'secure  the  appHcatimi  of  the  princqJe  of  equality  of  opportunily,  it 
is  necessary  that  some  system  be  provided  for  the  support  in  old 
age  of  those  whose  incomes  have  been  barely  enuf  to  keep  them 
alive  from  year  to  year.  Like  the  system  of  living  wage  guaranty, 
old-age  pensions  offer  a  desirable  substitute  for  direct  charity, 
preserving  a  far  greater  amount  of  independence  on  the  part  of 
the  recipients. 

Workmen's  Compensation.  Another  principle  which 
seems  not  yet  to  be  completely  established  in  the  United  States, 
altho  we  are  making  considerable  progress  in  its  recognition,  is 
that  of  Workmen's  Compensation,  i.  e.,  compensaticm  to  laborers 
injured  ia  the  course  of  thdr  en^loyroeat  Of  greater  importance 
than  any  system  of  compensaticHi  is  of  course  the  requirenient  fit 
all  reasonable  safety-appliances  and  administrative  devices  for  the 
avoidance  of  accidents.  We  must  recognize  that  the  lives  and 
health  of  the  employees  are  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  these  ap- 
phances  and  devices;  the  conservation  of  human  life  is  of  more 
consequence  to  society  than  mere  cheapness  of  industrial  products. 
But  with  the  best  of  saf^-apfdiances,  it  will  always  rcmaia  true 
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that  certain  industries  contain  dangers  which  cannot  be  avoided. 
These  unavoidable  dangers,  whether  in  the  nature  of  accidents  or 
of  occupational  diseases,  are  a  normal  part  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  that  industry,  and  should  be  borne  by  the  industry  as  a 
wfaok,  (i.  e.»  the  &iancial  burden  shcmld  rest  either  iqMXi  die  em- 
ployer, in  the  form  of  reduced  profits,  or  upon  the  consumer,  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices)  rather  than  upon  the  individual  laborer 
injured,  or  his  widow  and  children.  Of  course,  no  provision  of 
compensation  can  really  make  good  the  loss  of  a  lim,  still  less 
that  of  a  human  life;  but  it  is  at  least  possible  to  provide  a  partial 
indemnification  for  the  actual  financial  loss  sufiered.  The  prob^ 
lem  is  obviously  not  to  be  solved  merely  by  increasing  wages  in 
the  dangerous  occupations;  such  an  ina:ease  would  not  be  properly 
distributed  among  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  industry.  The  de- 
tails of  a  system  of  Workmen's  Compensation  cannot  be  consid-* 
ered  here;  the  basic  principle  should  be  that  of  insurance  rather 
than  legal  liabiHty  of  the  employer,  as  is  indicated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  European  nations,  especially  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 
The  same  goieral  principle  as  that  underlying  accident  insurance 
may  be  drawn  upon  to  support  demands  for  a  con^ulsory  system 
of  sickness-,  invalid-  and  life-insurance.  How  soon  these  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  State  is  a  matter  to  be  <ktermined  largely  by 
the  condition  of  its  finances,  and  by  the  development  of  an  admin- 
istrative system  equal  to  the  practical  administration  of  these  forms 
of  insurance. 


Rdomi  Mint  Come  One  Sl^  at  a  Time.  We  have  now 
omsidered  various  practical  measures  which  may  be  undertaken 

by  the  State  to  relieve  the  most  pressing  of  our  industrial  prob- 
lems. These  measures  will  of  course  not  satisfy  the  extreme 
Socialists.  Yet  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  occupy  the  best 
part  of  the  constructive  energies  of  the  State  for  twenty-five  or 
fifty  years  to  come.  If  Socialism  is  ultimately  to  be  established* 
it  is  decidedly  better  to  ccmfine  our  (Mresait  st€|>s  in  diat  direction 
to  the  adc^tion  of  measiures  »milar  to  time  than  to  attempt  sud^  ' 
denly  a  radical  step  in  tfie  line  of  the  collective  ownership  and 
management  of  all  industry.  The  real  decision  between  Socialism 
and  a  system  in  which  Individualism  will  be  permitted  to  retain  an 
important  role  can  properly  be  made  only  after  the  adoption  of 
such  measures  as  we  have  proposed  above,  and  after  the  working 
out  of  these  measures  in  all  the  details  suggerted  by  actual  eapori- 
ence  in  thdr  i^ipticatioii. 
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Measures  Proposed  not  Revolotionanr.  We  have  not, 

on  the  other  hand,  suggested  any  principle  which  need  be  consid- 
ered revolutionary  or  confiscatory,  even  by  the  most  extreme  Indi- 
vidualist. We  have  indeed  proposed  far-reaching  reforms,  but 
each  has  been  based  on  admitted  i»rincipies  of  social  expediency 
and  the  general  welfare.  At  no  pcnnt  have  we  suggested  any  re- 
striction of  individual  liberty,  excqpt  where  the  advantage  to  the 
graeral  welfare  seems  clearly  to  oirtwdgh  the  loss  to  the  incUviduak 

What  Remains  to  be  Considered.  But  we  have  not  yet 
completed  our  entire  inrogram.  There  remain  for  consideration 
die  three  important  subjects  of  taution,  education  and  eugenics, 
in  the  Imadest  sense  of  this  termu  The  prdbkms  included  in 
these  subjects  may  not  appear  to  have  any  very  direct  connectim 
with  the  demands  of  the  Socialists.  But  they  are  entitled  to  a 
place  in  this  Compromise  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  with  them  are 
connected  many  evils  which  aggravate  the  general  industrial  situ- 
ati<MU  auul  whose  alleviation  is  probably  necessary  before  we  can 
secure  such  a  system  of  social  ami  industrial  justice  as  will  do  away 
with  the  occasion  for  unreasonable  draoands  for  radical  changes 
in  our  entire  industrial  and  social  system* 


Chapter  UL 

Taxation. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Need  for  Reform  in  Present  System.    Turning  our  at* 

tention  next  to  the  field  of  taxation,  we  are  at  once  struck  with 
die  jumble  of  contradictoiy  principles  embodied  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem— or  rather  lack  of  system — of  taxation  in  most  of  our  States. 
No  one  who  has  made  a  serious  study  of  the  actual  atuation  in 
the  matter  of  taxation  can  attempt  to  justify  the  existing  hodge- 
podge. There  is  indeed  no  universal  agreement  as  to  either  the 
test  of  a  desirable  tax,  or  what  general  system  of  taxation  is  prac- 
tically desirable.  The  following  susa;esti<Mis  are  accordingly 
otfeied*  not  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  questicms  in  omtroversy* 
but  merely  as  a  serious  attenq>t  to  work  mit  a  system  of  taxaticm 
consistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  outlined  in  Part  I. 

Taxation  Accordiag  to  Ability  to  Pay.    W  e  shall 

adopts  for  the  basis  of  our  discusuon,  the  general  principle  that 
taxes  should  be  levied,  so  far  as  possible,  according  to  abihty  to 
pay.    "From  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to 

his  need/'  is  a  motto  which  has  long  been  recognized  as  conform- 
ing to  the  highest  equitable  principles,  altho  one  which  it  is  perhaps 
difficult  to  put  into  practical  operation  thruout  an  entire  State. 
There  is  not  here  space  to  discuss  all  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  adoption  of  the  ability  prindple  as  the  basis  of  taxation ; 
diese  arguments  can  be  found  in  any  good  treatise  on  Taxation.^ 
The  propositicm  that  taxes  should  be  levied  according  to  the  amoimt 
of  the  benefit  received  by  the  tax-payer  is  not  without  theoretical 
justification,  but  it  is  far  more  intangible  than  the  ability  principle, 
and  furnishes  practically  no  measure  for  specific  taxes,  except  those 
whose  proceeds  are  devoted  to  the  more  or  less  industrial  functions 
of  ^e  State.  The  aUUty  principle  is  generally  recognized  today 
1^  students  of  &iaiice,  and  is  to  some  extent  spphtd  in  the  iMrac^ 

*See  for  cxao^ple  Seligina&*s  Essays  in  Tax^m,  New  York*  1903,  mrlldi 
goes  into  diit  partkular  ^Mstioa  at  comiderable  Umgb. 
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tise  of  most  States,  especially  those  of  western  Europe.  It  is  no 
dout  impracticable  to  develop  the  principle  of  abiUty  to  pay,  as 
has  occasionally  been  attempted,  so  as  to  measure  exactly  the 
amount  of  psychic  discomfort  to  which  each  individual  would  be 
subject  as  the  result  of  a  given  tax,  and  to  so  arrange  the  syston 
of  taxation  as  to  make  the  total  amount  of  diis  psychic  discomfort 
as  small  as  possible.  Such  a  system  would  very  likely  operate  to 
relieve  the  wealdiy  classes  of  their  due  proportion,  on  account 
of  their  excesrive  development  of  the  "psychic'*  temperament. 
From  the  practical  rtandpoint,  it  is  not  feasible  for  the  State  to 
attempt  to  do  more  than  to  estimate  the  actual  commodities  or 
services  of  which  any  class  of  society  would  normally  be  deprived 
as  the  result  of  a  given  tax,  and  to  so  balance  off  these,  according 
to  the  accepted  standard  of  social  valuatioii  of  individual  and 
group  interests,  as  to  secure  the  minimum  of  interference  with  the 
welfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Taxes  on  Luxuries  vs.  Taxes  on  Necessities.  Assuming, 

then,  that  taxes  are  to  be  based  on  ability  to  pay,  the  first  practical 
corollary  to  be  drawn  from  this  principle  is  that  there  should  be 
no  taxes  on  any  of  the  necessities  of  life.    It  is  obvious  that  no 
State  having  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens  will  levy 
taxes  in  such  a  way  as  to  coilipel  any  dtizen  to  freeze  or  starve. 
Nor  is  there  any  advantage  in  taking  widi  one  hand  m  the  form 
of  taxes,  only  to  give  back  with  the  other  in  the  form  of  pocw  relief. 
Taxes  based  on  ability  to  pay  must  clearly  be  drawn  only  from  a 
surplus  of  income  above  the  bare  necessities.     We  should  also 
note  that  the  lines  between  necessities,  comforts,  and  luxuries  can 
never  be  closely  drawn.    What  are  luxuries  today  may  become 
necessities  tomorrow.    It  is  accordingly  clear  that  those  articles 
on  the  border  line  between  necessities  and  comforts  should  be  dthcr 
exempt  from  taxation  altogether,  or  subject  at  moA  to  a  very  low 
rate.     On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  up  an  article  is  in  the  scale 
of  comforts  and  luxuries,  the  higher  is  the  rate  of  taxation  it  should 
bear;  the  ability  of  a  person  to  pay  taxes  varies,  not  directly 
according  to  the  size  of  his  property  or  income,  but  in  a  pro- 
gresfive  or  increasing  ratio  to  it    Thus,  as  Prof.  Seligman  pointe 
out,*  the  ability  principle  necessarily  leads  to  progressive  taxaticm, 
with  a  conq>lete  exenq>tion  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 


E^^s  in  Taxaiiont  alreai^  cited. 
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SPECIFIC  TAXES 

Import  Duties.     Turning  our  attentkm  to  qiedfic  taxes,  it 

is  evident  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  we  have  just  con- 
sidered, the  present  system  of  import  duties  is  indefensible.  A  tax 
on  imports,  in  order  to  provide  a  stable  source  of  revenue,  must 
necessarily  tax  articles  of  general  consumption,  i-  e.,  necessities 
or  those  comforts  which  are  on  the  border  line  of  necessities,  such 
as  we  have  ahrea<^  said  should  be  exempt  from  taxatimi.  In 
some  countries  it  is  perhaps  a  valid  argumait  against  the  reinoval 
of  tariff  duties  that  these  are  needed  for  the  support  of  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  government.  Such  an  argument,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  United  States,  is  w^ithout  substantial  foundation.  The 
internal  revenue  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  income  tax,  could 
easily  be  made  to  furnish  all  the  money  at  present  being  spent 
by  tfic  Federal  government,  including  the  enormous  amount  an- 
nually wasted  in  the  form  of  prancms  and  imnecessary  battleships. 

Is  a  Tariff  ever  Justifiable  ?  A  tariff  on  luxuries  or  on 
articles  whose  consumption  is  socially  undesirable  is  no  dout  a 
good  thing;  it  can  not  however  be  depended  on  as  a  source  of 
much  revenue,  even  if  the  use  of  the  aeroplane  by  smugglers  from 
Canada  should  not  make  it  impossible  to  collect  the  duties.  Bitf 
tl»  only  justfficaticm  for  a  general;  tariff  is  the  protecticm  of  dom- 
estic industries.  There  is  not  space  here  to  discuss  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  principle  of  protection.  It  may  howevCT  be 
suggested  that  if  any  form  of  protection  is  considered  by  the  State 
to  be  desirable,  the  end  sought  can  be  far  better  attained  by  giving 
a  direct  subsidy  than  by  levying  a  tax  on  imports.  In  the  case 
of  a  subsidy,  it  would  be  clearly  understood  that  protection  really 
means  ^  taxation  of  all  in  order  to  promote  a  particular  industry; 
moreover,  die  country  could  easily  discover  exactly  what  such 
protection  would  cost  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  secure  the 
removal  or  reduction  of  a  subsidy  which  had  become  obviously 
no  longer  necessary;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  protective 
tariff,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  increase  the  rates  on  those 
very  articles  that  are  least  in  need  of  protection.  Before  remov- 
ing the  tariff  altogether,  it  would  of  course  be  desirable  to  attempt 
to  secure  reciprocity  arrangements  with  other  nations;  but  free 
trade  should  not  be  permanently  abandoned  for  the  sake  of  carry* 
ing  on  fruitless  reciprocity  negotiations. 

Personal  Property  Taxes.  Another  existing  tax  which 
should  unquestionably  be  abandoned  is  that  on  personal  property. 
It  is  universally  agreed  that  this  tax  has  never  worked  satisfactorily. 
It  has  always  proved  a  fruitful  sowce  of  periury.    Moreover*  it 
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usually  results  in  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  on  thet  poor  than  on  the 
rich,  nnce  valuable  property,  such  as  stocks  and  Ixmds,  can  much 
more  readily  be  concealed  than  can  less  valuable  tangible  pr<^ 
erty  like  farm  machinery  or  cattle.    Of  all  forms  of  taxation,  diis 

is  the  most  inquisitorial,  unless  the  assessments  are  left  entirely  to 
the  honesty  of  the  taxpayer  himself.  It  is  also  clearly  in  conflict 
with  the  general  principle  of  taxation  according  to  ability  to  pay, 
unl^  confined  to  property  in  the  nature  of  luxuries. 

RmJ  Estate  Taxes.  The  case  of  real  estate  is  widely 
different.  Not  only  should  taxes  on  land  be  retained,  but  they 
should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  taxes.  We  have 
already  considered  to  some  extent  the  peculiar  nature  of  property 
in  land,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  all  city  land  should  be 
l^iUidy  owned,  so  that  die  tax  would  be  collected  in  the  iana  of 
rent  It  dbould  perhaps  be  noted,  as  to  the  rate  of  this  tax  or 
rent,  that  the  situation  is  very  similar  to  die  lease  of  a  nmu^ly; 
consequently  the  rate  should  be  fixed  at  the  highest  figure  tfiat  the 
city  can  secure  thru  bidding  or  contract  arrangement,  without 
^»^ffipting  to  oppress  the  would-be  tenants. 

Taxatioii  <^  Farm  Land.    In  the  case  of  land  outside  the 

cities,  we  have  already  said  that  it  is  probably  unde«rable  to 
abolish  entirely  the  system  of  private  ownership.  But  since  die 
ownership  of  even  farm  land  is  in  a  sense  a  special  privilege,  it 
should  be  subject  to  a  substantial  amount  of  taxation.  The  reve- 
nue secuied  ^om  such  a  tax  should  always  be  devoted  entirely 

'  to  the  use  of  the  locality,  unless  the  value  is  assessed  by  State 
officers  independoit  of  die  locatity.  The  system  of  local  assess- 
ment of  land  for  State  taxation  has  always  resulted  in  univmal 
under  assessment  (which  in  itself  is  an  evil  in  that  it  fails  to  show 
the  true  wealth  of  the  State,  either  as  a  whole  or  by  localities), 
and  in  sectional  controversies  which  sometimes  take  on  a  serious 
character.  Boards  of  equalization  can  never  remedy  the  diffi- 
culty, since  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  body  to  make  a  just  esti- 
mate of  die  value  of  property  in  all  parts  of  the  State.    In  order 

-  to  encourage  the  making  of  inv»ovements  on  real  estate,  such 
improvements  should  be  exen^yt  hom  taxaticm,  either  for  a  certain 
period  of  time,  or  during  the  ownership  of  the  land  by  the  perscm 
making  the  improvements.*  Some  system  should  be  devised  for 
absorbing  in  the  fcwrm  of  taxation  the  socially  created  increment  of 

•After  a  lime  it  always  becomes  difficult  lo  delerailne  what  is  the  natural 
value  of  the  unimproved  land,  and  what  is  the  additional  value  created  by  the 
improvement;  moreover,  the  reason  for  making  the  exemption  ceases  lo  apply 
with  any  force  at  a  time  long  subsequent  to  the  making  of  the  improvement. 
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land  vali^  at  the  time  the  increment  arises.  Sometiung  like  the 
English  system  may  well  be  followed;  there  all  land  is  q>ecially 

appraised  every  15  or  20  years,  also  at  every  transfer  within  the 
period,  and  a  tax  levied  on  the  increment  during  the  interval. 
The  details  of  such  a  tax  are  however  too  complicated  to  be  dis- 
cussed here.  There  should  also,  as  we  have  already  said,  be  a 
high  tax  on  land  fit  f w  use  which  is  withheld  from  actual  use. 

Inheritance  Tax.  One  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  forms 
of  taxation,  and  one  which  has  not  yet  been  utilized  to  any  great 
extent  in  this  country,  is  the  inheritance  tax.  The  justice  of  such 
toxaticm  camot  be  questioned.  We  have  already  discussed  in- 
heritance in  general,  and  seen  that  it  constitutes  a  form  of  q>ecial 
privilege  whidi  the  State  may  well  feel  called  iq>on  to  restrict  in 
various  ways.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  tax  on  inheritances 
is  felt  less  by  the  taxpayer  than  is  almost  any  other  tax,  since  it 
takes  effect  at  the  very  time  that  he  receives  a  large  addition  to  his 
property.  There  are  no  dout  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  inheritance  tax,  but  they  are  being 
gradually  overcome  by  practical  experience.  .  According  to  the 
general  prmcq>les  of  taxation,  an  inheritance  tax  diould  be  highly 
progre^ive,  with  graduations  according  to  degree  of  relationship 
as  well  as  amount  of  the  inheritance  (which  is  probably  a  better 
test  than  the  size  of  the  entire  estate  distributed).  Moderate  lega- 
cies to  the  immediate  family  of  the  deceased,  or  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, should  no  dout  be  exempt  from  the  tax  altogether.  The 
proceeds  of  an  inheritance  tax»  being  drawn  from  capital  rather 
than  from  income  (as  would  be  apparent  in  the  case  of  a  75  or 
90%  tax  on  a  large  estate),  should  be  devoted  to  permanent  in- 
vestments, not  to  currrat  expenses;  as  we  have  said,  it  is  never 
desirable  for  society  to  permit  the  diminution  of  the  total  capital 
of  the  community.  For  the  present,  as  we  have  suggested  in  a 
former  chapter,  one  of  the  best  uses  of  the  proceeds  of  this  tax 
would  be  the  purchase  of  various  pubhc  utihties  now  owned  by 
private  indivichials. 

Other  Kinds  of  Taxes.  Undoutedly  one  of  the  best  taxes, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  principle  of  abihty  to  pay,  is  a  graduated 
income  tax.  Unfortunately  such  a  tax  is  extremely  difficult  to 
administer;  but  conqMring  our  own  experience  vrith  that  of 
odier  countries,  it  will  no  dout  be  possible  in  time  to  devise  a 
system  which  will  in  practise  secure  the  advantages  which  should 
lie  in  such  a  tax.  Whether  the  income  tax  should  be  reserved 
exclusively  to  the  Federal  Government,  or  whether  the  separate 
States  should  also  tax  incomes,  is  a  question  too  technical  to  be 
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ansered  offhand,  or  without  the  best  expert  judgment.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  with  re^ct  to  the  question  of  business  and  cor- 
poration taxes,  mo<£fications  in  the  Federal  internal  revenue  system, 
etc  Inasmuch  as  the  problems  involved  are  technical,  thdr  solu*- 
tion  must  be  carefully  worked  out  by  experto.  The  prindqples 
already  suggested  will,  however,  if  their  application  is  honestly 
attempted  by  trained  experts,  furnish  a  basis  for  so  readjusting  the 
burden  of  taxation  as  to  make  the  total  weight  seem  less  than  at 
present;  such  a  readjustment,  by  relieving  some  of  the  pressure  on 
those  least  able  to  bear  it,  will  tend  to  moderate  the  demands  of 
the  laboring  class  for  impossible  Socialistic  and  coimnmistic  under-* 
takings. 


Chapter  IV. 

Education 


THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Object  of  Public  Schools.    Another  problem,  which  may 

perhaps  appear  somewhat  removed  from  the  general  demands  of 
the  Socialists,  but  which  involves  principles  essential  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  many  of  the  suggestions  already  outlined,  is  that  of 
education.    Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  proposals  in  this  chapter 
may  seem  to  many  persons  to  constitute  radical  innovations,  it  will 
be  well  at  the  outset  to  consider  somewhat  carefully  the  funda- 
mental ideas  on  which  a  system  of  public  education  supported  by 
the  State  should  be  based.    The  true  object  of  such  a  system  is 
the  preparation  of  the  students  for  the  duties  of  life,  so  as  tQ 
make  them  better  and  more  useful  citizens.     It  is  desirable  that 
they  should  be  good  lawyers,  merchants,  farmers,  or  whatever  may 
be  their  calling;  but  it  is  more  important  to  society  at  large  that 
they  should  be  good  citizens.    For  this  reason  the  period  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  should  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  such 
subjects  as  tend  to  fit  the  students  for  the  common  expeneno^  of 
all  classes  and  occupations.     No  cut-and-dried  routme  should  be 
slavishly  followed,  nor  should  the  educator  be  drawn  away  from 
the  fundamental  principle  by  any  new  fad  such  as  nature  study  or 
vocational  training.    Such  fads  may  have  their  proper  place,  but 
that  place  is  subordinate  to,  not  in  substitution  for,  a  training  for 
the  general  duties  of  citizenship.    The  exact  subjects  to  be  pursued 
must  of  course  be  determined  by  the  trained  educator,  not  by  Uie 
general  public  thru  political  channels;  but  we  may  here  consider 
at  least  the  principles  according  to  which  educators  should  be 
directed  by  the  State  to  make  their  expert  selection. 

What  ahooid  be  Taut  in  the  Common  Schools  ? 

Starting  with  the  principle  that  the  common  schools  should  provide 
as  complete  a  general  education  as  possible,  we  must  conclude  that 
there  is  an  essential  place  in  the  system  of  instruction  for  physical, 
manual,  intellectual,  social  artistic,  and  ethical  traming.  Under 
physical  trainiog  should  be  included  not  merely  athletic  sports 
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(altho  such  undoutedly  have  a  proper  place,  if  kept  within  reason- 
able limits  instead  of  being  permitted  to  absorb  the  chief  energies 
of  the  students),  but  also  whatever  is  conducive  to  the  general 
health  and  physical  devel<^ment  of  die  students.  It  would 
peihaps  be  well  to  give  sufficient  instructicm  in  nulitary  tactics  to 
instil  the  ideas  of  order  and  discipline,  as  well  as  the  rudiments 
of  the  technique  of  marching,  etc.  There  should  certainly  be 
physical  examination  of  all  students  by  specialists,  and  every 
deficiency  discovered  should  be  promptly  cared  for  at  the  expense 
of  the  State.  Too  often  in  the  past  have  children  suffered  the 
reproach  of  stupidity  merely  because  of  an  undiscovered  defect  in 
sight  or  hearing.  The  common  sdiools  diould  of  course  also  give 
mdk  instruction  in  physiology  as  is  necessary  to  die  proper  care 
of  the  body  in  the  normal  exigencies  of  human  life. 

By  manual  training  we  mean  not  merely  the  study  of  carpentry 
or  blacksmithing,  or  of  any  device  for  enabling  the  students  to 
earn  enuf  to  keep  themselves  alive  by  entering  industrial  pursuits; 
but  rather  instruction  in  the  various  things  likely  to  come  within 
the  range  of  activity  of  the  average  man  or  woman.  Of  course 
this  training  would  not  be  exactly  the  same  for  boys  as  for  girls; 
but  it  would  be  demrable  for  boys  as  well  as  girls  to  learn,  for 
example,  how  to  boil  potatoes  and  sew  on  buttons,  and  for  girls 
to  be  taut  how  to  drive  a  nail  strait  and  how  to  fix  the  spring  to  a 
window-shade.  Social  training  should  include  what  are  usually 
called  the  ''common  courtesies;"  in  order  to  give  a  certain  amoimt 
of /practise  in  diese.  the  varbus  classes  should  be  assembled  in  a 
social  way  at  least  once  a  month,  dtfaer  in  the  schodbrnm  or  at 
soine  private  home.  The  artistic  and  ethical  training  must  neces^ 
sarily  be  of  a  very  elementary  character.  There  are  however 
certain  principles  so  generally  agreed  upon  and  so  easily  compre- 
hended as  to  be  really  essential  to  a  good  general  education.  Re- 
ligious education  is  of  course  outside  the  proper  field  of  the  activity 
of  any  agency  of  the  State.  In  many  communities,  however,  thore 
would  probably  be  no  serious  objection  to  reading  selecti<His  from 
the  Bible  or  repeating  the  Lord  s  Prayer,  if  thd  teacher  so  de^res. 
V  In  die  matter  of  intellectual  training,  which  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  among  the  odier  branches  of  a  general  education,  the 
"Three  R*s"  will  no  dout  always  occupy  the  central  place.  There 
are  however  many  other  subjects  that  should  come  in  for  considera- 
tion. To  go  into  an  extensive  discussion  of  this  point  would  be  too 
much  of  an  encroachment  upon  the  field  of  the  educator;  the 
writer  will  however  venture  to  make  a  few  general  suggestions. 
The  nibjects  of  phyriology,  geogr£q>hy  and  histwy  are  adaypted  to 
the  minds  of  fairly  young  children,  if  presented  in  a  concrete  and 
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attractive  way.  Geography  especially  could  well  be  lUustra  ed 
by  object  lessons  in  the  nature  of  viails  to  neibonng  waterfalls 
divides,  springs,  etc.    History  slwuld  not  be  so  much  a  ma  ter  o 

memorizing  dates  as  a  narrative  of 

and  industrial  as  well  as  military  and  political)  of  the  period  cov- 
ered. In  connection  with  many  subjects  the  use  of  stereopUcon 
and  moving  pictures  can  be  made  of  great  value  In  conclusion. 
v«  must  again  emphasize  the  principle  that 

ods  of  die  compulsory  educational  system  should  be  selected  with 
reference  to  their  contribution  toward  general  culture  rather  than 
toward  "practical."  i.  e..  money-mabng.  enA.  Technical  train- 
ing is  not  to  be  ignored  or  underrated,  but  its  Pl*«  »  ^ 
termination  of  the  compulsory  system,  not  as  a  substitute  tor  tbe 
elementary  general  education. 

Duration  of  Period  of  Compulsory  Education.  How 
long  should  the  period  of  compulsory  education  last?     it  may  be 
extended  that,  smce  it  is  desirable  that  all  should  have  as  great 
an  amount  of  education  as  possible,  every  person  should  be  re- 
quired to  stay  in  school  up  to  die  age  of  20  or  even  25.  But 
such  a  contention  may  be  quickly  disposed  of.    We  have  already 
decided  that  it  is  never  desirable  to  mterfere  with  mdnndual  hto- 
erty  to  any  greater  extent  than  is  clearly  necessary.    An  excepbon 
to  this  principle  must  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  very  young  All- 
dien.  whose  personality  is  as  yet  only  partially  developed,  but 
the  reason  for  this  exception  largely  ceases  to  apply  to  a  boy  or 
girl  who  has  reached  the  age  of  16;  the  personality  displayed  at 
diat  age  is  often  more  pronounced  than  at  any  later  period  m  hfe. 
Indeed,  we  may  almost  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  compel  a  person 
of  that  age  to  get  an  education  against  bs  will.  Morwyer^ 
the  time  one  has  reached  the  age  of  16.  the  school  ought  to  have 
inculcated  the  fundamentals  of  a  general  education  sufficiently  to 
fit  the.  boy  or  girl  for  the  essential  duties  of  citizenship,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  system  of  compulsory 
educarion.    There  is  much  useful  work  to  be  performed,  which 
does  not  require  a  high  standard  of  education;  anyone  who  prefers 
to  perform  such  work  rather  than  to  continue  his  education  to 
himself  for  work  requiring  a  longer  period  of  prehmmay^^ 
should  certainly  be  permitted  to  do  so.     Everyone  should  indeed 
have  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  better  education  both  general  and 
technical;  but  if  at  the  age  of  16  any  student  dehberately  rejects 
the  opportunity,  that  is  his  own  affair     He  will  no  dou  at 
somewhat  of  a  handicap  in  the  straggle  for  |^tne»;  but  iftiie 
choice  IS  deUberate.  there  is  no  reason,  even  tioTO  the  sUndpowt 
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of  equahty  of  opportunity,  why  society  should  step  in  to  insist 
on  the  actual  use  of  the  opportunities  offered. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION;  GENERAL  AND 

TECHNICAL. 

Purpose  of  General  and  of  Technical  Edne^ioii. 

Before  discussing  the  comparative  place  of  general  and  technical 
training  in  the  general  system  of  education,  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider a  few  principles  underlying  this  matter.    The  primary  pur- 
pose of  technical  training  is  to  fit  a  person  for  techmcal  efficiency 
as  a  producing  agent;  it  regards  the  individual  as  an  intellect  bent 
on  accomplishing  a  particular  result  (just  what,  to  be  determmed 
by  the  industrial  situation),  and  surrounded  by  matenal  forces 
from  which  he  may  choose  the  means  by  which  to  accomplwh  ttie 
result  laid  out  for  him.    The  primary  purpose  of  general  educa- 
tion is  to  fit  a  person  for  Ufe  as  a  whole  ;  it  regards  the  individual 
as  a  human  being,  surrounded  by  a  society  composed  of  fellow- 
creatures,  and  looks  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  side  of  his  nature, 
rather  than  to  the  intellectual  only;  it  does  not  assume  an  end 
to  be  accomplished  that  has  been  laid  out  for  die  mdividual  by 
some  agency  outside  himself,  but  seeks  to  assist  him  in  determming 
for  himself  the  end  to  be  pursued.    Techmcal  traimng  t^es  a 
man  hoiv  to  do  his  work  to  the  best  advantage ;  general  educatiwi 
increases  die  amount  of  personal  force  he  will  put  mto  that  work. 
Probably  no  one  would  advocate  a  pursuit  of  general  education 
to  die  extent  of  eUminating  technical  traimng  altogether;  it  is 
essential  that  men  and  women  who  are  to  toke  part  m  a  complex 
industrial  organization  shall  know  how  to  perform  to  advantage 
the  tasks  falling  to  their  lot.    But,  on  the  odier  hand,  it  »  not 
desirable  that  the  technical  should  be  emphasized  at  the  cJ^owc 
of  the  general;  a  democratic  State  will  always  seek  to  make  its 
citizens  die  masters,  not  die  ^aves,  of  their  work.    An  important 
fad  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  discussing  the  comparative  merits 
of  general  and  technical  training  is  diat  nine  people  out  of  ten, 
after  once  commencing  a  technical  course,  never  mamfest  any 
desire  to  return  to  general  courses  later,  whereas  diere  is  very  httle 
tendency  to  cut  short  one  s 

spent  a  considerable  time  in  higher  general  education.  Conse- 
quently it  would  seem  to  promise  an  increase  in  the  general  stand- 
ard of  education  to  encourage  postponing  the  commencement  ot 
technical  training  as  long  as  possible. 

Extent  of  Higher  General  Education.     On  die  basis  of 
die  principles  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  propose 
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the  establuhmesKt  of  a  qrstem  of  free  public  general  education 
caloilated  to  extend  to  die  age  of  21,  i.  c.,  approximately  the 
equivalent  of  a  modern  college  course.  As  we  have  already  said, 
Ae  latter  part  of  this  course  should  not  f>e  compulsory,  but  stu- 
dents should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  to  take  it  The  entire 
period  is  necessary  in  order  to  impart  instructicm  in  ail  the  fidds 
of  history,  art,  literature,  philosophy,  sdencet  etc,  an  acquaintance 
with  wfaich  is  essential  to  the  devek^ment  of  the  hi^^est  quality 
of  citizenship.  Moreover,  it  is  not  desirable  tfiat  anyone  should 
choose  his  life-work  much  under  the  age  of  2 1 .  An  earlier  choice 
will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  based  on  some  superficial  or  tem- 
porary attraction,  rather  than  on  a  real  consciousness  of  one's 
tastes  and  capacities.  Indeed,  until  a  person  has  had  a  taste  of 
the  higl^r  subjects,  some  of  the  most  important  lines  of  work  are 
necessarily  excluded  from  die  scope  of  his  selection  altogedier. 
A  nqyerfidal  choice  is  not  only  a  handicap  to  die  indi^dual, 
making  him  often  discontented  thruout  life,  but  also  to  society, 
since  he  is  prevented  from  achieving  his  greatest  possibilities  of 
social  usefulness. 

Meaning  of  "Free"  Education.  In  order  to  encourage 
the  use  of  the  opportimities  of  education  offered,  some  positive  in- 
ducement must  be  provided  to  counteract  die  natural  tendency* 
eq>ecially  among  boys  of  16  to  18,  to  want  to  go  out  and  "earn 
money."  Un<ioutedly  one  of  the  most  inv>ortant  means  of  count- 
eracting this  tendency  is  to  arrange  the  curriculum  and  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the  interests  of  the 
students — to  persuade  them  that  theh  subjects  are  not  dry  and 
theoretical,  but  possess  a  vital  relation  to  the  absorbing  practical 
problems  of  the  day.  More  than  this  is  however  needed  to  offset 
the  desire  to  "earn  money."  There  must  be  equal  opportunity 
between  the  child  of  the  ditch-digger  and  the  child  of  tl^  mitti<»i- 
aire.  Education  must  be  free,  not  merely  in  the  sense  that  no 
charge  is  made  for  tuition  and  books,  but  in  the  sense  that  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  for  all  to  secure  the  best  education  without  feeling 
the  handicap  of  poverty.  That  is,  there  must  be  provision  for  the 
physical  necessities  of  life,  and  a  moderate  allowance  for  personal 
expenses  above  those  which  are  absolutely  .necessary.  No  dout 
this  will  seem  to  many  a  radical  and  dangerous  mnovation.  It  is 
however  essentia  if  we  arc  to  have  equality  of  opportunity.  There 
can  be  no  equality  of  opportunity  under  a  system  where  one  person 
can  secure  an  education  without  sacrificing  the  pleasures  which 
all  young  people  desire,  while  another  person  with  equal  ability  is 
unable  ,  to  secure  an  equivalent  education  without  sacrificing  these 
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pleasures  and  devoting  himself  to  strenuous  physical  as  well  as 
mental  labor. 

b  Higher  Edncatkm  Desirable  for  All?  It  is  perhaps 
necessary  here  to  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the  wide-spread 
theory  that  'education  is  a  dangerous  thing/*  We  are  often  told 
that  not  everyone  is  by  nature  fitted  for  a  professional  career,  and 
that  education — at  least  higher  education — makes  one  who  is 
engaged  in  ordinary  pursuits  discontented  with  his  lot.  Such  a 
theory  is  naturally  to  be  expected  in  countries  like  Russia,  where 
a  large  part  of  the  energy  of  the  government  seems  to  be  devoted 
to  keeping  the  people  contented  with  a  condition  of  restricted 
opportunity.  But  it  is  strange  to  find  the  same  view  so  oftoi 
expressed  in  a  land  where  democracy  and  freedom  of  opportumty 
are  at  least  nominally  accepted  by  all  as  cardinal  principles.  For 
the  statement  that  education  tends  to  make  men  discontented  can 
only  mean  that  those  vAo  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  true 
imndi^  underlying  our  social  and  industrial  conditions  are  never 
willing  to  be  rekgated  to  a  positicm  of  recognized  inferiority,  or 
to  bow  down  to  the  authority  of  those  who  pose  as  superior  imnds. 
We  must  beware  how  we  restrict  the  opportunity  of  die  children  of 
the  poor  in  the  name  of  preventing  discontent.  Not  always  do 
the  greatest  men  arise  out  of  the  well-to-do  families.  Nor  is  it 
always  true  that  a  person  possessing  possibilities  of  great  social 
usefidness  will  have  suficient  detemnnation  to  accq;>t  the  handicap 
of  poverty  and  attempt  to  secure  an  education  under  conditions 
which  involve  the  raiundation  of  the  oribiary  pleasure  of  youdi, 
and  the  punniit  of  unremitting  IcSl  for  a  period  of  ax  w  ei^^it 
years. 

Tlie  Stale  shovdd  Cere  for  its  Chfldren.  To  provide 
for  the  physical  wants  of  the  pupils  in  the  pubtic  schools  is  not 
an  entirely  new  policy.  It  has  come  to  be  recognized  mat  intel- 
lectual training  and  an  empty  stomach  do  not  go  well  togedier, 
and  accordingly  many  cities  provide  free  lunch  for  poor  children 
in  the  schools*  On  the  same  principle  we  must  recognize  that, 
fer  Ae  average  boy  or  girl,  the  opportunity  for  a  higher  education 
can  ejost  imly  in  conn^:tion  with  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  the 
normal  cravings  of  youA  without  bdng  obUged  to  labor  beyond 
the  normal  endurance  of  youdi.  Th«re  will  no  dout  be  individ- 
uals who  will  abuse  the  generosity  of  the  State  in  providing  them 
the  means  of  securing  a  higher  education,  just  as  there  are  some 
who  abuse  similar  provisions  made  by  their  parents.  But  if  higher 
education  is  a  desirable  thing,  the  majority  should  not  be  limited 
in  their  opportuai^  on  account  of  the  oistence  of  these  exceptional 
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cases.  Scarcely  any  well-to-do  father  who  appreciates  the  value 
of  an  education  will  refuse  to  provide  for  his  children  a  sufficient 
allowance  to  enable  them  to  secure  a  moderate  amount  of  pleasure 
in  connection  with  their  education.  Why  should  not  the  Slate 
be  equally  considerate  of  all  its  children?  In  spite  of  occasKmal 
exceptions,  the  benefit  to  society  will  on  the  whole  far  more  than 
compensate  for  the  cost.  Education  is  always  the  best  investment 
from  a  Enancial  standpoint,  as  well  as  from  that  of  intellectual  and 
social  improvement,  and  for  society  as  well  as  for  the  mdividual. 
Of  course  the  funds  provided  by  the  Stale  should  not  be  so  large 
as  to  permit  students  to  indulge  in  gross  extravagance.  It  WiU 
also  no  dout  be  desirable  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  control 
by  requiring  a  definite  standard  of  scholarship  on  the  part  of  all 
students  participating  in  the  pubUc  support 

Technical  Training  for  AU.    There  should  be  piomon 

not  only  for  higher  general  education  for  all,  but  likewise  f«r  a 
four  years'  course  of  special  technical  or  professional  training. 
TKis  course.  Hke  the  higher  general  education,  should  be  offered 
(but  not  required)  to  every  person  who  has  satisfactorily  completed 
the  course  prescribed  under  the  system  of  compulsory  education. 
This  preliminary  requirement  will  no  dout  be  an  mdu^ment  to 
many  to  devote  more  attention  to  their  earlier  studies  than  Ihey 
would  otherwise,  for  nearly  all  young  people  desire  to  leam  now^ 
do  some  sort  of  work  before  commencing  the  active  struggle  of  life. 
The  suggestion  offered  in  the  case  of  higher  general  education, 
that  there  should  be  public  support  of  the  students,  is  perhaps  less 
urgently  demanded  in  the  case  of  the  technical  courses,  but  most 
of  the  reasons  there  presented  are  equally  applicable  here.    It  is 
clearly  for  the  interest  of  the  State  that  every  person  should  be 
thorbly  prepared  for  the  work  he  is  to  do  in  life. 

Is  Equality  of  Opportnnity  Practicable?  Perhaps  the 
period  of  four  years  suggested  may  appear  to  some  to  be  too  long, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  comparatively  simple  occupations. 
But  if  we  are  to  have  tree  equality  of  opportunity  between  M 
citizens,  it  is  necessary  that  every  individuad  should  be  able  to  do 
more  than  operate  a  single  part  of  a  great  machine.  He  must 
have  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  entire  industry 
in  which  he  is  to  engage,  together  with  some  knowledge  of  related 
activities,  if  he  is  to  be  fitted  for  future  promotion  and  to  be 
immune  from  the  possibttity  of  being  deprived  of  the  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood  thru  some  change  in  the  methods  of  conducUng 
the  industry.  "Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worA  <k^ 
well"    There  is  no  line  of  industry  in  which  it  is  not  desnrable 
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that  all  the  laborers,  even  those  performing  purely  manual  unskilled 
labor,  should  be  specialists  with  a  thoro  comprehension  of  the 
entire  field  within  which  their  particular  work  lies,  and  not  merely 
of  their  own  special  part  of  tiiat  field.  There  are  perhaps  some 
occupations  as  to  whidi  four  years  is  a  longer  time  than  is  re- 
quired to  master  the  entire  induHry.  In  such  cases  it  would  no 
dout  be  well  to  o£Fer  shorter  courses  for  those  who  wish  to  enter 
actual  industry  as  soon  as  possible.  But  it  would  be  porfectfy 
possible  even  in  these  cases  to  provide  also  a  full  four  years  course. 
The  extra  time  mite  well  be  devoted  to  a  wider  study  of  related 
fields,  of  general  economic  problems,  and  perhaps  of  subjects  of 
general  information  value;  or  the  last  year  or  two  mite  be  devoted 
to  a  sort  of  i^^Mroibceshqp  under  the  gmeral  supervision  of  the 
State. 

Character  of  Technical  Courses.  The  character  of  the  in- 
struction in  the  technical  courses  should  be  above  all  practical,  so 
that  graduates  would  be  able  to  take  at  once  a  useful  place  in 
actual  industry.  With  this  end  in  view,  there  should  be  corrdk- 
tion  and  harmonioiB  co-<^ration  between  school  and  factory; 
only  dim  participation  in  actual  industry  is  it  possible  to  leant 
completely  the  necessary  technique  of  the  industry.  But  the  prac- 
tical must  not  be  so  emphasized  as  to  overlook  the  necessity  for  a 
fundamental  appreciation  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  industry. 
It  is  necessary  for  a  specialist  to  ^noiv.  as  well  as  to  act; — to  be 
able  to  act  not  <Hily  in  ordinary  situations,  but  in  unusual  circum- 
stances, where  sound  judgment  is  not  more  dependent  iq>on  expe- 
rience dian  upon  a  thoro  understanding  of  fundamental  piioafAes. 

OTHER  FORMS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Advanced  Special  Training.  As  we  have  already  inti- 
mated in  another  connection,  special  opportunity  should  be  pro- 
vided for  advanced  training  along  scientific  and  literary  lines,  for 
all  students  showing  marked  capacity  along  these  lines.  As  to 
this' matter  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  much  here;  the  impor- 
tance of  this  form  of  educatitm  is  today  generally  recognized. 
Ahready  we  see  in  most  universities  fairly  adequate  provisiim  for 
those  capable  of  carrymg  oa  advamced  research.  It  would  seean, 
however,  that  in  very  few  institutions  is  tiie  system  of  fellowsl^ 
and  scholarships  sufficiently  extensive  to  provide  for  all  those  y/ho 
possess  special  ability  for  advanced  scientific  work.  There  is  thus 
at  present  a  sUte  discrimination  even  here  against  the  student  lack- 
ing in  financial  means.    Moreover,  it  is  too  often  the  case  that 
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the  limited  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  institution  are  distrib- 
uted less  on  the  basis  of  abiHty  thaii  according  to  the  social  stands 
ing  of  the  families  of  the  applicants. 

Education  of  the  Public.  Another  phase  of  education, 
which  is  perhaps  less  important  than  those  akeady  discussed,  but 
which  should  be  emphasized  because  its  value  has  only  recently 
come  to  be  realized,  except  a  few  pioneers,  is  the  education  of 
the  public.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  possibility  of  inn 
proving  the  general  feeling  of  unity  in  the  nation  thru  the  educa- 
tional effect  of  a  Hberal  system  of  free  railway  transportation. 
Another  important  educational  activity  of  the  State,  which  is 
already  being  carried  out  to  some  extent,  is  the  distribution  of 
literature  and  the  sending  of  lecturers  about  the  State  to  give 
instruction  cm  scientific  questi<»is  or  on  topics  of  live  interest.  Along 
the  same  line  should  be  classed  such  enterprizes  as  die  Los  Angeles 
Municipal  News  (published  by  the  city),  which  aimed  to  give  the 
citizens  full  information  as  to  the  activities  of  the  municipality,  and 
offered  one  colum  in  every  issue  to  each  of  the  poHtical  parties  for 
the  discussion  of  live  topics.  Of  a  similar  character,  likewise,  are 
the  systems  of  free  libraries,  art  galleries,  theaters,  concerts,  lectures, 
etc.  Indeed,  public  parks  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  general  sy^tein  of  pubhc  education^  since  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  die  mental  equilibrium  of  the  individual  is  strragdi- 
ened  by  the  existence  of  breathing-spaces  in  the  midst  of  the  noise 
and  confusion  of  a  great  city.  One  line  in  which  a  great  deal 
can  be  done  to  advance  the  general  public  welfare,  with  very  Httle 
cost,  is  the  use  of  public  bildings,  e^cially  school-houses  and 
churches,  for  public  gatherings  of  various  sorts.  These  bildings 
are  at  present  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  daytime;  they  mit^ 
well  be  devoted  evenings  to  social  gad&erings  or  public  discussions. 
Within  recent  years  mudi  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  the 
improvement  of  the  general  educational  standard  of  the  community 
outside  the  formal  institutions  of  learning.  But  with  a  broadening 
of'the  standard  of  formal  education  among  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion we  are  likely  to  find  an  awakening  demand  for  the  extensicm 
of  the  various  agencies  for  the  educaticm  of  those  who  are  no 
longer  able  to  pursue  their  studies  in  a  formal  way.  This  field 
is  perhaps  not  related  to  &e  rest  of  oui*  program,  and  will  not  be 
treated  at  length  here ;  it  is  however  properly  referred  to,  not  only 
as  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  education,  but  as  being  itself  a 
moderate  form  of  quasi-Socialism. 


Chapter  V, 

Regulatioiis  Affecting  Quality  of 

Populatioiu 

IMMIGRATION, 

No  Obligation  to  Admit  all  Imm^^ratits.  The  last  topic 
to  be  discussed  is  that  of  social  regulations  affecting  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  population.  This  is  in  a  sense  outside  the  scope 
of  our  subject;  but  like  the  question  of  education*  it  involves 
certain  propositions,  closely  related  to  the  general  principles  out- 
lined in  Part  I.  which  if  af^lied  would  do  much  toward  relieving 
the  undesirable  ccmditions  upon  which  the  demands  of  die  Socialists 
are  based.  The  first  question  to  be  considered  under  this  head 
is  the  regulation  of  immigration.  We  need  not  inquire  into  the 
desirabihty  of  prohibiting  immigration  altogether.  Probably  no 
one  would  advocate  such  a  step,  and  there  may  be  some  question 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  permissible  under  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law.  But  intematicMial  law  does  not  interpose  any  ob- 
jection to  measures  m  the  nature  of  partial  exclusion  enacted  in 
die  belief  that  sudi  restriction  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  social  and  industrial  welfare  of  the  nation.  It  is  universally 
recognized  that  a  nation's  primary  duty  is  to  its  own  citizens,  just 
as  a  father's  primary  duty  is  to  his  own  children.  If  any  particu- 
lar kind  of  immigration  proves  a  handicap  to  the  solution  of  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  a  nation,  it  is  clearly  the  ri^ 
and  duty  of  that  natim  to  so  modi^  its  laws  as  to  exclude  diat 
kind  of  immigrabmi  until  the  problems  in  question  diall  have  ceased 
to  be  so  pressing.  If  we  cannot  solve  our  own  problems,  it  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  maintain  here  for  persons  of  other  nationali- 
ties a  refuge  from  the  evils  to  which  they  have  been  subject  in  the 
land  of  their  birth. 

Difficulties  d  Asdm^itkm.    Let  us  then  consider  whedier 

(and  to  what  extent)  immigration  is  in  fact  a  handicap  in  the 
solution  of  our  social  and  industrial  problems.  The  question  of 
immigration  is  ordinarily^  and  with  good  reason,  considered  largely 
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fram  the  stanc^nt  of  assimilation.  It  is  gaierally  admitted  to 
be  imde»rable  to  admit  within  our  territory  any  large  mass  of 
aliens  who  would  be  likely  to  remain  permanently  aloof  from  our 

customs  and  institutions;  those  who  oppose  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion usually  maintain  that  it  is  possible  under  favorable  conditions 
to  assimilate  almost  any  class  of  humanity.  It  must  however  be 
recognized  at  the  outset  that  a  large  number  of  immigrants  come 
from  surroundings  which  make  their  assimilation  a  matter  of  no 
littk  cUficulty;  indeed,  it  is  peihe^M  a  legitimate  questimi  fw  argu-- 
ment  whether  the  assimilation  of  some  immigrants  is  posnble  at  alL 
No  dout  the  efforts  to  assimilate  even  the  most  discouraging  groups 
have  often  met  with  a  considerable  measure  of  success,  and  no  dout 
the  State  could  do  much  in  the  way  of  regulating  the  conditions 
so  as  to  make  this  task  easier  than  at  present.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  work  means  the  diverting  from  other  channels  of 
die  time  and  energies  of  many  of  our  ablest  men  and  women,  who 
mite,  m  die  absence  of  this  prc^lem,  devote  diemselves  dkectly  to 
the  attempt  to  sdve  the  larger  sodal  and  industrial  problem  of  our 
own  people. 

Indoatrial  Efficiency  the  Test  of  Desirability.  Apart 
from  die  question  of  assimilation,  there  is  under  present  condrticms 
a  numerous  body  of  immigrants  who  are  industrially  inferior  (i.  e., 

incapable  of  performing  industrial  labor  of  equal  efficiency)  to 
the  average  native  American.  These  industrially  inferior  laborers 
necessarily  reduce,  or  retard  the  advance  in,  the  general  standard 
of  living,  especially  among  the  class  of  unskilled  laborers,  as  to 
whom  the  soda}  and  industrial  problems  are  the  most  acute*  Most 
economists  agree  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  in  the  absence  of 
some  serious  restrictMin  of  inmiigratkm,  to  prev<mt  the  standard  of 
living  in  the  United  States  from  falling  to  the  lowest  Icvd  of  diat 
in  any  country  from  which  immigrants  come  in  substantial  num- 
bers.* It  is  clearly  an  error  to  say  that  we  are  in  a  position  to 
take  care  of  all  who  may  present  themselves.  Especially  is  there 
danger  of  congestion  if  all  the  immigrants  are  permitted  to  congre- 
gate in  our  larger  cities. 

Restrictions  Based  on  this  Test.  But,  assuming  that 
some  legislation  in  the  way  of  restriction  of  immigration  should  be 
enacted,  what  should  be  the  nature  of  such  legislation?  We 


^Indeed,  it  is  likely  diat  our  standard  would  fall  even  below  that  of  the 
old  countries,  for  Immigrants  will  c<mtinue  to  come,  on  account  of  the  larger 
measure  of  political  freedom  here  than  in  most  other  lands,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  tradition  that  conditions  here  are  more  favorable*  even  tho  this  tradition 
abould  no  longer  ccmfotm  to  the  actual  fact 
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already  undertake  to  exclude  certain  classes  which  are  considered 

undesirable,  chiefly  on  grounds  of  healdi  or  morals.  We  also 
recognize  the  industrial  significance  of  immigration  to  the  extent 
of  requiring  each  immigrant  to  possess  a  small  amount  of  money 
and  sufficient  physical  capacity  to  justify  the  assumption  that  he 
will  not  become  a  public  charge.  We  should  however  go  further, 
and  provide  tests  which  will  offer  a  reasonable  presumption  that 
the  immigrant  will  not  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  laborer;  i.  e.,  we  should  demand  evidence  that  he  is  not 
industrially  inferior  to  the  average  American.  None  should  be 
admitted  who  are  not  well  above  the  margin  of  self-support  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  bare  subsistence,  or  who  are  likely  to  prove 
an  industrial  handicap  to  us.  This  may  perhaps  appear  to  be 
such  a  discrimination  against  the  poor  as  to  violate  the  principle 
of  equally  of  opportunity.  But,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
primary  duty  of  the  State  is  to  its  own  ckizens;  and  it  is  only  in 
ccmnecHon  widi  this  primary  duty  that  the  princqile  of  equality 
of  opportimity  is  applicable  with  full  force. 

Is  an  Educational  Test  Desirable?  It  is  no  dout  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  devise  any  test  for  ascertaining  what  immigrants 
conform  to  the  standard  of  industrial  ei&dency.    An  educational 

test  would  necessarily  be  inadequate,  for  it  would  have  to  be  placed 
so  low  as  to  admit  many  who  are  extremely  deficient  from  the 
industrial  standpoint.  Yet  an  educational  test  is  undoutedly 
better  than  none;  e.  g.,  we  mite  well  exclude  all  persons  unable  to 
read  and  write  Elnglish.  It  is  extremely  doutful  whether  any  con- 
siderable number  of  immigrants  unable  to  conform  to  this  test  would 
be  able,  at  least  for  some  time  after  landing,  to  conform  to  the 
standard  of  industrial  efficiency.  Such  a  requirement  would  prob- 
ably keep  out  many  individuals  who  would  make  desirable  citizens, 
and  might  thus  by  many  people  be  called  unjust.  We  must  how- 
ever bear  in  mind  that  the  question  is  not  one  of  abstract  justice, 
but  >^at  measure  will  in  the  long  run  furnish  the  greatest  assist- 
ance in  the  solution  of  our  own  problems.  Such  a  test,  even  tho 
inadequate  as  a  measure  of  industrial  efficiency,  is  at  least  a  test; 
and  if  it  is  once  ad<^ed,  we  may  reasonably  h<^  to  see  other 
tests  worked  out  as  a  matter  of  experience.  But  we  should  adopt 
some  measure  of  restriction,  and  attempt  to  so  modify  our  laws 
from  time  to  time  as  to  constantly  approach  the  truet  test  of  indus- 
trial efficiency;  of  course  not  ignoring  other  tests*  such  as  the  intel- 
lectual and  moraL 

Treatment  of  Immigrants  after  Landing.  The  indus- 
trial effect  of  immigration  upon  wages  has  been  recognized  in  the 
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so-called  contract  labor  law,  which  excludes  all  immigrants  who 
have  been  promised  work  in  the  United  States  before  landing. 
This  law  obviously  fails  to  meet  tihe  situation,  not  only  because  it 
can  be  so  easily  evaded,  but  because  dbe  mmt  serious  con4>lica- 
tions  of  our  industrial  problems  come  from  tfiose  immigrants  who 
have  not  demonstrated  their  industrial  efficiency  to  the  extent  of 
securing  a  contract  of  employment.  We  cannot  consider  the  prob- 
lem satisfactorily  deah  with  until  the  depressing  effect  of  immi- 
grant competition  upon  American  laborers  is  provided  against  in 
a  more  elective  way  than  by  merely  excluding  immigrants  who 
have  been  promised  work.  All  immigrants  should  perhi^s  be 
placed  temporarily  under  the  directicm  of  the  emergency  puUic 
works  department;^  the  problem  of  finding  suitable  work  for  tK^ 
is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  native  Americans  unable  to 
find  work.  At  all  events,  the  State  should  attempt  to  prevent 
immigrants  from  congregating  in  the  centers  of  population  with 
no  s^ppaxeiA  means  of  su{^rt  and  under  conditions  calculated  to 
perpetuate  gjmxp$  maintaumig  cintoms  and  instituticms  alim  to  the 
rest  of  the  community. 

■  * 

THE  FAMILY. 

No  Satirfactonr  Substitiite  yet  Pn>poMd«  Another  prob^ 
lem  in  connection  with  the  questim  of  the  quality  of  the  popula- 
tion must  be  considered  before  completing  our  proposals  for  die 
rehef  of  the  industrial  and  social  evils  giving  rise  to  the  Socialist 
agitation ;  this  is  the  question  of  the  family.  There  are  some  who 
maintain  that  the  institution  of  the  family,  as  at  present  recognized, 
is  req;>onsible  for  many  serious  evib,  and  i^uld  accordingly  ^ther 
give  place  to  some  other  institution,  or  at  least  suffer  serious  modi- 
fication for  the  sake  of  diminishing  these  evik  We  cannot  how- 
ever agree  with  this  proposition.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  very 
little  agreement  among  the  critics  of  the  family  as  to  what  institu- 
tion should  be  substituted  for  it ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is 
never  desirable  to  tear  down  without  knowing  what  to  bild  up  in 
the  place  of  the  thing  destroyed.  We  have  said  that  no  institu- 
tion is  toi  be  so  sacredly  cherished  as  to  escape  bduog  subjected  to 
a  searching  analyst  horn  die  stam^int  of  its  smice  to  die  social 
welfare.  But  we  have  also  said  diat,  by  reascm  of  the  uncertdnty 
of  the  effect  of  remote  and  obscure  influences,  long-established  in- 
stitutions should  never  be  radically  modified  unless  the  principle 
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underlying  the  reform  is  clearly  sound.  This  general  consideration 
applies  with  special  force  to  the  institution  of  the  family.  It  is 
in4>ossible  to  say  how  much  of  all  that  is  best  in  our  civilization 
today  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  normal  family  life.  Certainly,  from 
the  stam^mnt  of  the  training  of  our  figure  citizens,  family  life  is 
far  better  than  the  life  of  hotels  and  cafes.  It  is  likewise  doutful 
whether  any  public  institution  similar  to  an  Orphans*  Home  would 
prove  satisfactory.  The  abolition  of  the  American  home,  widiout 
the  estabhshment  of  some  substitute  better  than  any  yet  suggested, 
would  be  likely,  in  a  few  generations,  toi  reduce  our  civilization  to 
a  state  of  barbarism  unknown  fm  a  thousand  years  in  any  Caucas- 
ian c&maswity.  The  hmne  is  <Nie  of  the  greatest  conservative 
forces  in  society.  In  some  reqpects  society  is  no  dout  too  coBsarva-* 
tive;  but  the  sort  of  conservatism  fostered  in  the  home  is  not  <^ 
the  sort  that  we  should  wish  to  abandon  litely. 

Existence  of  Evils  connected  with  the  Family.    It  is 

however  clearly  evident  that  the  present  conditions  with  regard 
to  the  family  are  by  no  means  entirely  satisfactory;  even  those  who 
are  most  loath  to  admit  that  there  is  anything  wrcmg  with  the 
instituti«»  of  the  family  have  become  aroused  by  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  divorces  in  recent  years.  Yet  it  is  clear  that 
the  prevalence  of  divorce  is  not  itsdf  the  fundamental  evil«  but 
merely  a  symptom  of  an  unwholesome  condition  which  lies  deep  in 
our  present  social  system,  and  which  can  be  relieved  only  by  a 
serious  modification  of  that  system.  Undoutedly  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  evils  direcdy  connected  with  the  institution  of  the  family 
result  from  the  marriage  of  persons  whose  temperaments  are  m 
some  inq>ortant  respect  inconqpatfl^  Certainly  divorce  is  in  al^ 
most  every  instance  due  to  this  cause;  whatever  may  be  the  sti^« 
tory  ground  on  which  a  divorce  is  secured,  such  ground  would 
probably  never  have  arisen  if  there  had  not  first  been  such  a 
diversity  between  the  parties  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  the 
marriage  was  a  failure.  Nor  is  the  number  of  failures  by  any 
means  limited  to  the  cases  of  actual  divorce;  many  people  prefer, 
even  where  there  is  statutory  ground  for  divorce,  to  continue  to  live 
in  the  same  house  under  a  sort  of  modus  vivendi  agreemrat,  ratlmr 
than  to  expose  themselves  to  die  notoriety  of  divorce  proceedings. 
Such  a  home  is  certainly  no  place  in  which  to  train  and  develop 
future  citizens,  however  satisfactory  the  external  relation  of  the 
parents  may  appear  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  real  situation. 
The  serious  problem  to  be  considered  is  how  to  avoid  these  un- 
successful marriages.  To  make  divorce  either  easier  or  mwe 
d^cult  is  obviously  no  real  solution,  smoe  it  is  only  in  die  case 
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of  unsuccessful  marriages  that  either  party  thinks  of  wishijig  a 
divorce. 

Causes  of  Unsuccessful  Marriages.     There  are  several 

causes  for  unsuccessful  marriages.  Perhaps  the  chief  of  these  is 
the  failure  of  young  people  to  consider  seriously,  before  entering 
upon  the  responsibihties  of  married  life,  what  are  the  elements 
Carminative  of  success  ot  failure.  Too  often  is  marriage  looked 
tqpon  merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  to  be  entered  into  for  a 
limited  time  and  temnnated  whenever  it  may  cease  to  be  conven- 
ient. Too  often,  especially  in  the  case  of  very  early  marriages, 
is  no  thot  taken  of  the  nature  and  temperament  of  the  other  party, 
the  only  consideration  being  that  each  enjoys  the  other's  company 
socially.  Elxisting  conditions  appear  to  emphasize  the  superficial 
in  Ae  social  relations  between  young  people  of  different  sex,  and 
to  make  it  difficuU  to  learn  facts  of  the  greatest  importance  from 
the  stan^int  of  a  successful  marriage.  Many  young  pet^le, 
indeed,  find  it  easy  to  learn  all  about  each  other's  character  and 
temperament.  But  the  tendency  is  certainly  to  emphasize  other 
things,  and  to  ignore  the  fact  that  marriage  is  not  primarily  a 
matter  of  parlor  and  drawing-room  life. 

Natnne  oi  the  Remedy.  Whatever  reforms  are  to  be 
adopted,  then,  should  be  desmed  primarily  to  reduce  the  number 
of  hasty  and  ill-advised  marriages.  This  is  of  course  a  very 
delicate  matter  for  the  State  to  interfere  in,  consequently  no  very 
radical  legislation  should  be  adopted  until  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples have  been  justified  by  experience.  We  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  principle  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  complete  freedom  of 
the  ind^idual  should  be  preserved.  Whatever  pressure  is  to  be 
exerted  by  the  Sute  should  ordinarily  he  in  the  nature  of  encour- 
agement or  discouragement,  rather  tiian  of  absolute  command  or 
prohibition;  it  should  be  of  such  a  nature  Uial  the  indwidual  will 
voluntarily  conform  to  the  pressure  without  feeling  that  he  is 
actually  restricted  in  his  movements.  But  it  is  possible,  without 
violating  these  principles,  to  devise  a  few  measures  which  seem 
dearly  desirable,  and  whose  t&edt  would  be  by  no  means  negligible. 

Application  for  License  to  be  Made  in  Advance. 

One  of  the  most  simple  provisions  demanded  by  the  principles  out- 
lined above,  and  one  which  is  not  widely  different  from  the  prac- 
tise in  various  European  countries,  is  a  refusal  of  the  State  to  issue 
marriage  licenses  except  <m  ai^Ucation  sined  by  both  parties  three 
mond»  prior  to  Ae  marriage,  with  publicity  of  this  appUcation  in 
the  interim.  This  provision  would  of  course  largely  eliminate 
elopements,  and  dius  interfere  with  a  good  deal  of  sentiiiMfllal 
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romance;  but  it  is  very  doutful  whether  the  general  effect  of  elope- 
ments is  sufficiently  desirable  to  justify  paying  any  attention  to 
this  OHisideration.  The  requirement  suggested  would  prevent  mar- 
riage on  24  hours'  notice,  and  would  give  an  <^^ortunity  for 
dumpng  mie*s  mind  widiout  bdbg  obliged  to  resort  to  the  divorce 
courts.  There  would  likewise  be  a  tradency  to  instil  a  certain 
amount  of  seriousness  in  the  purposes  of  the  applicants.  From 
this  standpoint  even  the  excessive  red  tape  required  in  Germany  is 
better  than  the  absence  of  requirements  in  most  of  our  own  States. 

Reqaremaits  Prerequigite  to  licgmw.  In  connecti<m 
with  die  issuing  of  marriage  licenses,  eadi  a^licant  dbould  be  re- 
quired to  undergo  a  physical  examination      a  conqpetent  medical 

expert  approved  by  the  State,  the  result  of  this  examination  to  be 
made  known  to  the  other  party.  Under  the  present  conditions 
much  misery  is  undoutedly  caused  by  the  lack  of  this  very  knowl- 
edge; many  marriages  would  probably  be  prevented  altogether  if 
one  of  the  parties  were  required  to  make  biown  his  or  her  physical 
OHiditicm  to  tfie  other.  Such  a  requirement  cannot  be  regarded 
as  any  serious  violation  of  BniUmdual  freedom,  for  it  is  merely 
giving  beforehand  information  of  facts  that  would  in  any  event  be 
found  out  after  the  marriage.  Whether  the  State  should  ever 
directly  prohibit  marriage  is  perhaps  an  open  question.  There 
would  however  seem  to  be  good  reason  for  prohibiting,  in  the  in-* 
terest  of  the  future  generation,  all  marriages  of  persons  suffering 
'  frcmi  contagious  cht  inhmtable  disease  at  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion. As  to  any  more  radical  prc^biticms.  dbe  sciotce  of  eugmics 
is  still  too  litde  developed  to  give  us  any  principles  sufficiratly 
conclusive  to  justify  such  steps.  Whenever  it  is  able  to  do  so, 
the  restrictions  so  indicated  should  no  dout  be  adopted,  altho  in 
such  a  way  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  freedom  of 
the  individual.  The  above  suggestions  will  at  any  rate  be  suffi- 
cient to  accomplidh  a  decided  improvement  over  the  i»re8C»t  irre^ 
^xmsflble  conctidons. 

Encouragement  of  Suitable  Marriages  thru  Bountiea. 

Of  regulations  in  the  nature  of  encouragement  and  discouragement, 
we  have  already  presented  one  suggestion,  viz.,  the  opportunity  of 
securing  free  education  to  the  age  of  25.  This  would  clearly 
tend  to  retard  marriage  prior  to  that  age,  since  students  are  not 
ordinarily  inclined  to  enter  vpon  married  life  in  the  middle  of  their 
course.*    This  would  seem  to      in  accordance  widi  the  best 

*In  die  case  of  women,  die  pressure  would  be  much  ktt  after  die  age 
of  21»  nace  a  technical  couise  would  not  seem  necessary  for  women  ww> 
expect  lo  marry  in  dm  near  fadnns. 
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expert  tesdraony  on  the  subject,  which  regards  too  early  marriages 
as  socially  undesirable.  On  the  olber  hand,  beyond  the  age  of 
25  for  men,  and  21  for  women,  the  sooner  marriage  is  undertaken 
the  more  satisfactory,  from  the  social  standpoint,  is  likely  to  be  the 
result.  There  should  accordingly  be  some  discouragement  to 
postponing  marriage  much  beyond  these  ages,  such  as  would  be 
secured  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  proposal  (details  of 
course  subject  to  modification) :  A  bounty  of  $200  to  be  paid 
upon  the  birth  of  each  child  (not  exceeding  five  to  any  one 
person)  within  ten  years  after  marriage,  provided  at  the  time  of 
marriage  the  husband  was  between  the  ages  of  25  and  30.  and 
ihe  wife  between  22  and  28.  A  sliding  scale  mite  well  be  adopted 
instead  of  absolute  limits  ;  e.  g.,  to  make  the  bounty  $100  where 
mie  of  the  parties  was  one  or  two  years  outside  the  age  limits  stated. 
The  amount  of  the  bounty  suggested  is  not  excessive,  being  scarcely 
equal  to  die  cost  of  properly  caring  for  a  child  for  six  months.  It 
would  undoutedly  be  a  simple  matter  to  provide  a  system  of  regis- 
tration which  would  prevent  possible  fraud  in  connection  with  the 
bounties. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  principles  considered  in  the  above  chapters  are  not  in- 
tended to  include  every  subject  of  industrial  or  social  legislation 
which  may  be  found  by  experience  to  be  desirable,  nor  to  cov« 
everv  phase  of  the  subjects  treated.    As  we  have  avea^ir  slated, 
the  attempt  has  been  not  to  devise  a  complete  system,  but  rather 
to  suggest  a  few  principles,  more  or  less  specific,  upon  which  to 
base  practical  modifications  of  the  present  system.     Each  principle 
mentioned  is  largely  independent  of  every  other,  except  as  the 
connection  has  been  expressly  referred  to ;  all  are  however  beheved 
to  be  consistent  with  each  other  and  with  the  general  prmciples 
outlined  in  Part  I.    Not  all  of  the  specific  suggestions  offered  have 
on  their  face  any  direct  connection  with  Socialism:  as  we  have 
said  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  some  of  these,  they  are 
presented  chiefly  because  they  appear  to  point  the  way  to  the  true 
solution  of  the  problems  which  have  furnished  the  basis  of  the 
Socialist  propaganda.    At  very  few  points  have  details  been  pro- 
posed in  connection  with  the  application  of  any  prmdple;  the 
details  are  necessarily  to  be  determined  by  practical  experience. 
The  purpose  of  these  suggestions  is  not  to  furnish  a  nunual  for 
the  drafting  of  specific  legislation,  but  to  appeal  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  general  public,  whose  opinion  must  ultimately 
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prevail  as  to  the  principles  underlying  all  specific  laws.  It  is  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  writer  that  if  a  thoro  aj^Ucation  of  the 
IMrinc4>les  hnre  presented,  and  of  others  sinular  to  them,  should 
be  seriously  attempted  hy  society,  such  an  atten|)t  would  go  a  kmg 
way  toward  putting  an  end  to  the  feeling  of  hostility  and  class 
antagonism  between  employer  and  employed,  as  well  as  to  many  of 
the  specific  evils  which  have  made  possible  the  spread  of  Socialism. 
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